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ROCHESTER, a2 2 


. 


Has a Mayor Who Brings Things to Pass—Rich 


Commercial Industries—Well Paved and Clean 


T H E P O W E R C I TY Streets—Beautiful Parks, Etc., Etc. o2 #2® @ 


By the Editor 


Forty years ago, Rochester was noted as the “F-l-o-u-r City”; 
later it had even a greater reputation as the “F-l-o-w-e-r City,’ it 
being the first city in the world in the output of seeds and nursery 
stock; more recently, it has become known as the “Power City,” 
owing to the enormous power available for manufacturing, illumi- 
nating and heating purposes, derived from the Genesee river, flow- 
ing through it. 

It has a population of fully 170,000 and covers an area of II,- 
635 acres. There are 322 miles of open streets, 126 miles of which 
are improved. Nearly 300 miles of water mains, large and small, 
are required to serve the inhabitants of the 
41,000 houses and public buildings which 
compose the city. With 2,678 are lights it 
is one of the best lighted cities of the 
United States. It possesses 692 acres of 
park land, which has not been spoiled by 
over-development. Much of the area of 

SomE oF Its RESOURCES 

the larger parks is left as nature designed 
it; for scenic and natural beauty it is un- 
excelled. There are 103 miles of electric 
railways within the city limits, several 
suburban lines entering the city, one run- 
ning north to Lake Ontario—which can be 
reached in thirty minutes—affording the 
people easy access to a fine resort for the 
summer months. Its location on the 
Genesee river, its rolling topography, 
have permitted the installation of a per- 
fect sanitary sewer system. It is a city of 
homes; in fact, it has been referred to as 
an overgrown town. Fortunately the 
streets have not all been laid out upon the 
“grid-iron” plan and gracefully curved ADOLPH J. 
There are 118 churches of various denom- 

inations, two theological seminaries, two high schools, besides one 
college and one university. There are nearly 25,000 pupils registered 
in the public schools with an average attendance of 19,000, and a corps 
of 36 principals and 646 teachers. There are four libraries, four 
theatres and six hospitals. 

Rochester is known as the home of the Kodak, having the largest 
production of photographic apparatus in the world. It has the larg- 
est preserving establishment in the world, the largest button factory. 
the largest cider and vinegar manufactory, the largest lubricating oil 
plant, and the largest output of optical instruments. It has a capital 
of $50,000,000 invested in the manufacturing and wholesale trade with 
a valuation of $70,000,000 in annual products. Its assessed valuation 





5 RODENBECK, 
thoroughfares form a _ pleasing feature. Mawes 


in 1902 of real estate amounted to $104,636,500; personal, $6,272,300. 
It has public franchises which are valued at $4,716,140. These, and 
other features which might be mentioned, make the city of Rochester 
one of the most delightful, progressive and prosperous municipalities 
in the United States. 

Its growth as a municipality during the past quarter of a century 
has been largely due to the public-spiritedness of its citizenship and 
the fidelity of its civic administrations, all of which have 
had a hand in bringing it up to its present standard. Among the 
chief executives of this period none has made a better record than the 

present incumbent, Adolph J. Rodenbeck. 


Biessep WitH A Live Mayor 


Mr. Rodenbeck is a native of Rochester, 
a graduate of her public schools and 
her University. Choosing the law for 
his profession, .he- was admitted. to 
the bar in ’87; entered public life as Sec- 
ond Assistant City Attorney in ’92; 
made First Assistant in ’93; and promoted 
to the more responsible position of Cor- 
poration Counsel in ’94, which he efficiently 
filled for four years. He afterward served 
three successive terms in the state iegisla- 
ture, being elected each time by an in- 
creased majority. 

A brief review of his administration 
since his inauguration the first of Janu- 
ary last, -will bring to light many things 
which will be of interest to other cities. 

One of the first efforts was to purify the 
moral atmosphere of Rochester by put- 
ting out of business the places where 
criminal classes resorted. Too little at- 
tention had been given to these mat- 
ters and it was deemed wise to check the evil. The police depart- 
ment was thoroughly reorganized and used as an instrument to eradi- 
cate the concert saloons and low class resorts which had grown up in 
the city. The campaign was so vigorously pushed that to-day every 
one of the objectionable places in existence on January first, 1902, 
has been closed or transformed. It is the first real transformation of 
this sort that has ever occurred in the city of Rochester. 


Achievements of Less Than a Year 


In reorganizing the police department the grade of detective ser- 
geant was abolished, the Commissioner of Public Safety being author- 
ized to detail from time to time, for detective duty, any member of 
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the police force, or to employ any person outside of the department 
to take the place of the office abolished. Under the same provision 
the Commissioner of Public Safety separated the uniformed force 
from the detective branch of the service and so distributed the uni- 
formed members as to bring to the police headquarters the strongest 
and best element in the department. The effect of this reorganization 
became immediately apparent. It engendered an esprit de corps 
among the men and gave them the assurance that thorough work 
would be carefully rewarded, as 
commendation and advancement 
would be based solely on duty well 
performed. 

The administration of Mayor 
Rodenbeck has already given the 
finances of the city diligent and in- 
telligent attention. Commensurate 
with the increasing needs of a rap- 
idly growing municipality the tax 
levy of-1902 was kept down within 
the lines of strict economy and 
provided proper sinking funds for 
the reduction of the city’s obliga- 
tion. With ideas not centered up- 
on the present moment only, the 
Mayor has been guided by far- 
sighted wisdom in dealing with 
financial questions affecting the 
interest of the public. This has 
been demonstrated in several ways. 
The five-year.contract for lighting 
the streets and public buildings of 
the city expired on the first of 
July, 1902. Almost at the beginning 
of his administration the Mayor 
commenced an agitation for cheaper electricity and gas. Under the 
old contract the city paid $91.25 per year for single arc lights, and $73 


CHEAPER LIGHTS FOR THE CITY AND THE PEOPLE 


for double lights. He called attention to the lower prices which were 
paid in other cities, and sent a message to the Common Council advo- 
cating a reduction to $75 or $80 per lamp. At the same time he re- 
fused to execute another contract with the electric light company 
unless it would come to his terms. To fortify himself in his position 
he visited several cities for the purpose of inquiring into this matter. 
As a result the city is now being lighted under a new contract for 
five years at the rate of $78.50 for single arc lights and $66.25 for 
double lights. This means a saving to the city of $34,415.94 a year, 
or a total saving during the life of the contract of $172,079.79. 











1. Geo. A. Gilman, Commissioner of Public Safety; 2. Jas. Malcom, Chief 
of Fire Bureau; 3. J. P. Cleary, Chief of Police Bureau; 4. Geo. W. Goler, 
Health Officer 
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ment was effected which called for a reduction from the old price, 
to take effect the first day of July, 1902, which was to be still further 
reduced and fixed at $1.00 in the first quarter of 1903. 


A Novet PLAN For LocaL ASSESSMENTS 


The Mayor next turned his attention to the subject of local im- 
provements and the depleted condition of the city treasury conse- 
quent upon the great laxness in the methods heretofore obtaining 
in providing for local improve- 
ments and collecting the expenses 
thereof. 

Upon examination he found 
that many streets had been im- 
proved ostensibly at the expense of 
the property benefited but that the 
city at large had to pay for the 
same in advance of collecting the 
expenses from the property bene- 
fited until the books of the city 
treasury showed nearly two mil- 
lions of dollars thus expended 
but uncollected. After a care- 
ful study of the problem of local 
improvements in relation to the 
city debt, Mayor Robenbeck, in 
a paper read before the Chamber 
of Commerce presented a_ plan 
for making local improvements 
in stich a way that the expense 
incurred should be a_ charge 
solely upon the property benefited 
and not constitute a part of the 
city debt. This plan was recently 
presented to the Common Council 
in a message from the Mayor. It is believed to be an extremely feas- 
ible method of ensuring prompt collection of local assessments in the 
city and at the same time relieving the city from any share in the 
cost of such improvement. The plan involves the issuing of bonds, 
insuring to the contractor payments solely out of taxes levied upon 
the property benefited, on account of a local improvement. The city 
acts as an agent between the contractor and the property owner. By 
this plan the contractor will be spurred to insist upon promptness 
and efficiency on the part of the collecting officials. Contractors will 
be in duty bound to see to it that all legal requirements have been 
complied with leading up to the local improvement and that the prop- 
erty benefited can afford to pay the taxes that are assessed upon it 
This plan has not yet been put in operation but is under advisement 
by the proper committee of the Common Council. If carried into 


1. S. B. Williams, Treasurer; 2. G. A. Hotchkin, Supt. Water Works; 3. T. S. Pulver, City Clerk; 4. H. H. Edgerton, Pres. Common Council; 5. W. A. 
Sutherland, Corporation Counsel; 6. E. R. Foreman, Secretary to the Mayor; 7. J. Y. McClintock, Commissioner of 


Public Works; 8S. J. A. 


His next step was to secure cheaper gas for the citizens of Roches- 
ter, who were then paying $1.40 per thousand cubic feet for illumi- 
nating gas, with a discount of 15 cents for cash. The Mayor main- 
tained that $1.00 per thousand cubic feet was the price the company 
ought to charge. The present gas company soon capitulated and 
agreed to furnish gas at the price named by the Mayor. An agree- 


P. Walter, Fire Marshall 


effect it will greatly relieve the city from obligations created on ac- 
count of local improvements, thus increasing the city’s power under 
the Constitution to borrow money for other necessary public im- 
provements. 
TELLING WorK BY THE CorPORATION COUNSEL 
Through Corporation Counsel William A. Sutherland and the law 
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department, the present administration has been able to push for- 
ward with all possible vigor the collection of the above mentioned 
past due local improvement assessments. In addition to this the 
Corporation Counsel has put forth astonishing efforts in the matter 
of enforcing payment of overdue taxes. Upon taking office the 
Mayor found that there was due the city treasury upwards of one- 
half million dollars of unpaid direct taxes upon real and personal 
property and the Corporation Counsel has undertaken by supplemen- 
tary proceedings, as to personal taxes, and by foréclosure of tax 
liens upon real estate to replenish the city treasury on account of past 
due taxes. Between the first day of April and the first day of Sep- 
tember, 1902, by reason of these efforts, a total of nearly $50,000 has 
been paid into the city treasury on account of overdue taxes and, in 
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proved. Over one million dollars having been thus spent by the 
company. The question of the company’s right to deduct the per- 
centages paid on its‘gross receipts and the tax paid on its cars from 
its franchise tax has been publicly disputed by the Mayor. This 
matter is now in the hands of the Corporation Counsel. 

While competition between the telephone companies has greatly 
improved the service, it has resulted in the duplication of poles and 
unnecessary increase of wires in the streets, which the Mayor has 
attempted to obviate. Active plans are now in progress to bring 
about the stringing of all wires under the supervision of one city 
official with a sufficient charge for inspection to cover the expense 
of the service. 

The Mayor’s administration has been active in co-operation with 

















THE ANDREWS STREET BRIDGE 


addition to this, so greatly has the spur been felt by all the taxpayers 
of the city that an unprecedented portion of the tax levy of 1902 was 
promptly paid into the city treasury, being about $1,923,597.96 up to 
September Ist, out of a tax levy of two millions. 

In addition to the results already brought about in regard to local 
improvements and overdue taxes, Mayor Rodenbeck's administration 
has succeeded in making a very handsome reduction in the aggregate 
of the city debt by curtailing unnecessary expenses. This has not 
been attempted at the expense of to-morrow nor to make a record 
which would embarrass some future administration in caring for a 
deficiency, but by the exercise of ordinary business judgment. 

CALL For LARGER RETURNS FROM CORPORATIONS 

Since his inauguration the Mayor has constantly insisted that pub- 
lic service corporations should return to the people a just share of 
the profits derived from valuable franchises received from the peo- 
ple and that proper service should be given. In addition to his atti- 
tude on the subject of cheaper electricity and gas he has been active 
in an attempt to better the service of the Rochester Street Railway, 
to secure a reduction of fares or to compel the company to pay a 
larger and more just tax. Recently the service has been much im- 





all attempts to bring about the location in Rochester of new busi- 
ness enterprises and undertakings which would build up the city. 
At the written suggestion of the Mayor the Chamber of Commerce 
has organized a movement for trade excursions similar to the plan 
successfully in operation in Buffalo, Indianapolis and other cities. 
This will ensure free transportation to all purchasers of an agreed 
amount within a radius of fifty miles or more. 

The Mayor has recently appointed a large local committee to co- 
operate with the Commission appointed by Governor Odell to inves- 
tigate flood conditions in New York State. Statistics are now being 
prepared by the Superintendent of Public Works, and the City 
Engineer which it is believed will be of great assistance to the com- 
mission. The Rochester committee, including the Mayor, is now 
investigating the cause of floods in the Genesee valley with a view 
of reporting a plan adequate to prevent floods and store the waters 
of the Genesee river in such a way as to furnish at Rochester an 
enormous and continuous water power. The success of this plan 
will make Rochester one of the great manufacturing cities of the 
world. 

A suggestion has also been made by the Mayor that a committee, 
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made up of the heads of the departments, members of the Common 
Council and of the Chamber of Commerce, be appointed to con- 
sider the subject of ship canals and the opening of Irondequoit Bay 
as a harbor. The idea of the Mayor is that if the ship canal is to 
be constructed, as surveyed from Buffalo through Lake Ontario to 
Oswego, Rochester should have an adequate harbor to accommodate 
the traffic and Irondequoit Bay should be opened up for that pur- 
pose as a part of the plans for constructing the canal. 

ABLE ASSISTANCE OF MEMBERS OF CABINET 

In accomplishing these results, Mayor Rodenbeck has been ably 
supported by the members of his cabinet. Under the charter the 
Mayor appoints the Corporation Counsel, the Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Works, the City Engineer, the Commissioner of Charities and 
the Commissioner of Public Safety. These officials have all given 
the citizens of Rochester faithful and efficient service. Commis- 
sioner of Public Yorks J. Y. McClintock, Commissioner of Public 
Safety George A. Gilman, Commissioner of Charities and Corrections 
Joseph A. Crane and City Engineer Edwin A. Fisher have all had 
years of experience in their various departments and have demon- 
strated their usefulness as public servants. 

Since assuming office Corporation Counsel William A. Suther- 
land has added new lustre to a reputation already distinguishea. 
His brilliant mind and unusual ability have raised the city law de- 
partment to an exceedingly high plane. In a recent interview Mayor 
Rodenbeck said: “From the vantage-point of my seven years’ for- 
mer service in the Law Department I can appreciate in special man- 
ner the excellent work of Mr. Sutherland as Corporation Counsel. 
Under his direction the legal interests of the city are most vigorously 
prosecuted and defended. He has discharged his whole duty with 
marked energy and ability, moved by a high-minded devotion to the 
welfare of the people.” 


The Parks of Rochester 
The park system of Rochester is of comparative recent origin. The 
Park Commission was not created until ’88. At that time twenty 
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acres of land, which had been given to the city 
by public spirited citizens, were turned over to 
the Commission. Bonds to the amount of $300,- 
000 were immediately issued for the purchase 
of more park land, but before any sites were 
selected the services of Messrs. Frederick Law 
Olmstead and Son, landscape architects, were 
secured. They made a survey of the city and 
planned the system. The excellent results are 
largely due to the work of the late Dr. Moore, 
who has been called “the father of Rochester’s 
park system.” At present there are 670 acres, 
of which the purchase cost amounts to $316,135. 
This park acreage is divided among two large parks and eleven small 
ones, the latter containing in the aggregate only about twenty-one 
acres of land. The original plan of the Messrs. Olmstead has been 
closely adhered to and faithfully carried out, and it will require the 
purchase of only about one hundred acres more to complete the sys- 
tem as originally laid out. 

The larger parks have all the usual improvements found in parks 
of to-day, such as shelter pavilions, grand stands, children’s build- 
ings, etc. Mr. C. C. Laney has been in charge of the system since 
its inception, as superintendent and chief engineer, and under his 
fostering care it has attained a reputation possessed by few park 
systems in the United States. Besides those mentioned, it has one 
notable feature—the lilac collection. It contains about 140 varieties 
and species, nearly all being in flowering condition. Ona recent May 
day some 10,000 people visited the park one Sunday when the lilacs 
were in bloom. 

A carefully bred flock of Shropshire sheep feed on the meadows 
and add to the quiet and beauty of the place. On the largest meadow 
of Genesee Park is a fourteen hole golf course, nearly three miles in 
length, which is used by large numbers; more than fifty players are 
frequently scattered over the course at one time. Lockers are pro- 
vided for the players without charge. 





C. C. Laney, 
Supt. of Parks 
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BAND CONCERT IN GENESEE VALLEY PARK 


The Health Department 

The Health Department is one of the most efficient in the country, 
made so by the superior service of Dr. George W. Goler, Health Off- 
cer. Under the provisions of the White Charter, which took effect 
some three years ago, this is called a Bureau, and is classed under 
what is known as the Department of Public Safety, which includes 
the fire and police bureaus besides. Dr. Goler has been Health Officer 
for many years, and during the period of his service has inaugurated 
several notable plans for protecting the health of the city, which have 
given him a national reputation among men of his profession. One 
of these was his plan for reducing the death rate among children of 


Dr. Goler is a most thorough student, not only in the medical pro- 
fession, but in that of his capacity as Health Officer. As a consequence 
he is continually advancing new ideas for the improvement of local 
conditions. One of his most recent ideas calls for the construction of 
an isolation hospital for the care of contagious diseases, to be built 
and maintained by the city. It is designed along original lines and 
will be lighted, warmed and ventilated with the latest and most ap- 
proved apparatus and will, in every way, be a model of its kind. 
A site has been selected south of the city, overlooking the broad 
Genesee valley and the city itself, where the new hospital will be 
erected. 


Statistics of Fire Departments in Fifteen Cities 


Hydrants. Firemen. Acres Apparatus. 

Miles of Per mile of Acres Per per Chemical Feet Hose com- Water 

Population. Area. streets. No. streets. per hyd. No. capita. firemen. Steamers. engines. of hose. panies. towers. 
nai NS ho sata cete ee coleras 94,151 7,196 134 820 6.1 8.8 124 759 58 II 8 20,000 13 o 
DORON eo eiawcc os csecmavios 352,387 26,884 484 4,786 7.5 5.6 472 747 57 31 7 84,050 34 I 
Cleveland, Qe ic ceccicdecccans 381,768 21,190 636 6,000 12.4 25 413 92 51 28 4 45,000 2 I 
COMIN OP. ee cae a's ere maceiae 125,560 10,400 316 1,293 4.1 8.0 188 66 55 14 6 26,650 15 I 
Denver. Cole ocsccsccgsccemcsa 133,859 30,208 874 2,995 3.6 10.1 122 1,097 248 8 3 22,000 14 I 
BIGEEOE | NIGNS. sincsicig. e500! awl earere 285,104 18,700 589 a71 6.4 5.0 413 691 45 26 8 64,425 2 I 
Eudtanapous, Ed. 6s. 46 ccc cencs 169,164 18,112 418 1,794 4.2 10.0 170 995 107 9 3 33,500 20 I 
Wanisas? Civ SiGe éolas's ce. trewae 163,752 16,640 440 2,135 4.8 7.8 194 844 86 8 3 30,200 17 2 
Milwaukee, Wiss <6cc05 ccc eve<s 285,315 14,400 521 2,455 4.7 5-9 337 847 43 23 8 68,400 2 I 
trrociaence, Keb. ccc cwseeeceen 175,597 11,705 368 1,968 5-3 6.0 248 708 47 9 90 34-715 15 I 
SWochestet. NN. Mo sseeev ee nnenee 162,608 11,635 320 2,848 8.9 4.1 250 813 58 10 3 35,200 13 I 
St. Pauk Minh. esse icceciaie 163,065 35,483 444 2,321 eZ 15.3 IQ! 854 186 15 5 45,500 18 I 
SIVEAOHSOL Nc OMe) caccueecceueses 108,374 10,807 287 2,545 8.9 4.2 129 840 84 9 4 21,800 17 I 
BO COO MO GRP ere creer ccrier 131,822 18,304 372 1,148 a3 16.0 131 970 135 8 II 29,000 7 I 
Wereester, Wass s5cc 8 canescens 118,421 25,974 wa 1,763 wes 12.3 120 987 97 7 4 28,150 12 o 


+ Has six miles of fire service pipes. {Has nineteen and one-half of fire service pipes. The number of steamers and tower for this city is the number on 
hand for 1902. * Compiled by Edwin A. Fisher, City Engineer, Rochester, N. Y., from the U. S. Bulletin of the Department of Labor fgr 1900. 


five years of age and under. His scheme involved a rigid inspection 
and regulation of the milk supply. Furthermore, he established milk 
stations in the congested parts of the city from which were sold bot- 
tles of various sizes of Pasteurized milk for use among children of 
five years of age and under, during the summer season. To insure 
the purity of the milk sold by his department, he established a sani- 
tary dairy several miles from the city, being careful to observe the 
most rigid sanitary regulations. Nurses were put in charge of each 
of the three milk stations established within the city, who not oniy 
dispensed the article but also gave timely instruction and advice as to 
the care and proper methods of rearing children. This was greatly 
needed, as a large amount of ignorance obtained among the laboring 
classes as to the proper way to care for the young. As a result of 
this reform the death rate among children of the age mentioned was 
decreased nearly one-third, and during the years that the system has 
been in force hundreds of lives have been saved annually as a result. 


SUGGESTED SPECIAL HospPiTALs 
This the city will do for smallpox, the deaths from which in the 
last five years have numbered but seventeen. Perhaps, too, diphthe- 
ria, scarlet fever and measles, the deaths from which in the last five 
years, taken together, have numbered 376. But the consumptives, those 
victims of ‘the great white plague,” for whom the city does noth- 
ing at all, have died at the rate of 240 a year, or 1,200 during the 


same period. According to the health records there are always in, 


the city of Rochester more than 1,200 cases of consumption, and for 
these the city does nothing at all, and furthermore it does nothing to 
prevent the spread of the disease.. It only tries to do a little some- 
thing to cure it in an indirect and unsystematic manner. 

This is one of the ways open to the city of Roche:ter—and to 
other cities—in which it can do much to alleviate human suffering 
and lower its death rate. For this reason Dr. Goler should be given 
an opportunity to carry his beneficent idea into effect. When a man 
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becomes ill of consumption the first symptoms noticed are a slight 
cough, a little fever, a little weariness. He is unable to go on with 
his work. He stays at home. Hjs income is cut off. The wife takes 
in washing. The children, instead of going to school to receive the 
education and training that is their due, go out upon the streets, or 
into. the stores and factories for the pittance they can earn to eke out 
the family living. Soon the poor department is called upon to pro- 
vide, food for the family, the health bureau to furnish a physician, 
What the patient needs is not medicine, but air and food, and a 
chance to rest, away from the dust and dirt of the city. Could a 
patient with consumption when first taken ill be removed to a retreat 
in the hills south of the city, for a few months, in the majority of 
cases he would be cured. 

The Health Bureau of Rochester has been conducted so efficiently 
that it has attracted much attention, particularly among sanitarians. 
Those who have examined into its affairs and who are competent to 
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for the protection of the public. A large amount of new apparatus 
has been added to the Fire Bureau so that it makes this bureau equal 
to any in the country. By a table compiled by the City Engineer, 
which will be found elsewhere in this article, the standing of the city 
of Rochester in a group of fifteen cities, it will be seen, is very credit- 
able. In real estate, apparatus and other equipments, the fire bureau 
is valued at $487,386.13. Chief Malcolm. is recognized as an efficient 
fire chief by his fellows and by those who have any practical knowl- 
edge about the conduct of fire departments. The visitor to the vari- 
ous stations will be impressed with the scrupulous cleanliness which 
everywhere prevails. The chief is a good disciplinarian and will not 
connive at any infraction of the rules of the department. Notwith- 
standing his inclination to severity, he has the respect and good will 
of all his men. 

Commissioner Gilman favors the use of a larger number of com- 
bination hose and chemical wagons, especially for the outskirts. One 














HIGHLAND PARK ON A GALA DAY—THE RESERVOIR IN THE BACKGROUND 


judge, pronounce it one of the best conducted in the country. They 
also remark that its influence for good upon the community is limited 
only by the amount of its annual appropriation, which, as compared 
with the needs, is ridiculously small. The appropriation last year 
amounted to $28,751.11, which was augmented by receipts from the 
milk stations by $503.81, making a total of $29,254.92, all of which 
was expended except a balance of $276.21. This bureau should have 
not less than $50,000 to devote to its needs annually. It should be 
stated that a larger sum than the annual appropriation was devoted to 
an emergency cal during the past twelve’ months, which shows the 
liberal spirit of the city. Fhis should be extended so as to allow for 
a much larger annual appropriation for regular expenses. 


Fire and Police 


The Bureaus of Fire and Police have been greatly improved under 
the administration of Mayor Rodenbeck. Together with his cabinet, 
he has succeeded in infusing new life into these organized forces 


of the most urgent needs of the department at the present time is a 
better and larger fire alarm service—one which is more up to date. 
This should be replaced by one of the latest Gamewell systems. 
REORGANIZATION OF THE POLICE BUREAU 

The most notable change in the Department of Public Safety dur- 
ing the past five years has taken place in the Bureau of Police. 
Prior to 1900, there was only one place for patrolmen to 
assemble, and that at police headquarters.. Here the men assembled 
daily and went forth to their several posts, some of them miles away. 
This was a condition that was not duplicated in any other city in 
the land. There had long been a need for additional precincts, located 
at convenient points about the city, from which the squads of patrol- 
men would go forth on their daily patrol duty. The need had long 
been felt by Chief of Police Cleary, and the remedy often recom- 
mended. In 1900, the city was divided into five police precincts, one 
of which is located at police headquarters, on Exchange street. 

In connection with this departure many improvements of minor 
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A SCENE IN GENESEE VALLEY PARK 


importance have been introduced by the present administration, all 
of which have a tendency to improve the work of the bureau. The 
introduction of the card index record, by which the actual work of 
each patrolman is preserved, has pleased the men of the force, for it 
gives them the assurance that good work will be rewarded. 

The bureau has a total number of officers and patrolmen of 202. 
The amount expended for salaries last year was $187,415.60. The 
work of the bureau has been very satisfactory. In the matter of 
stolen property recovered last year, 470 bicycles which had been 
stolen, valued at $14,100, were returned to their owners; 110 bicycles, 
which were found on the streets, were brought to the central police 
station and later turned over to the owners. These bicycles were val- 
ued at $2,200. Other property, consisting of jewelry, clothing, etc., 
valued at $8,842.89, was recovered and restored to the owners, mak- 
ing a total of over $25,000 worth of property recovered and returned 
to the owners. 

Greatly to the credit of the city, it was one of the first to organize 
and equip juvenile courts. There the cases of juvenile offenders of 
both sexes, and those who are arrested for the first time, are care- 


fully considered by a wise and discriminating court. Last year 311 
juvenile arrests for various offenses, were disposed of by this court. 
Those who have watched its proceedings report the most satisfactory 
results, especially when compared with the conduct of such cases in 
the old way. 


Treasurer and Comptroller 


Comptroller James Johnston is now serving his second term under 
the White charter. Prior to the creation of the White charter 
there was no comptroller’s department, so the work of organizing and 
systematizing the comptroller’s work devolved upon Mr. Johnston. 
Among the five cities affected by the White charter in New York 
state, Rochester may be said to have the best system of taking care 
of its accounts. It is fair to state that the credit for this should 
be given to the present incumbent. He has, to a remarkable degree, 
the confidence of the community. 

The Treasurer, Mr. Samuel B. Williams, has been in office since 
1891, having been elected six times, on two occasions as the nominee 
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of both parties. This is at once an expression of confidence and com- 
mendation for efficiency. There are several ways, however, in which 
the service of the treasurer's department could be improved, and 
ways which are recognized by Mr. Williams. He is hampered, 
strange to say, by regulations emanating from the civil service board. 
For instance, he is required to accept the candidates recommended by 
the civil service board and to become responsible for their mistakes 
and possible peculations or embezzlements. He is placed under 
heavy bonds by the city and is not permitted to select the men who 
are to be entrusted with the responsible work of his department. 
This is all wrong and should be remedied. So long as his subordi- 
nates are not placed under an adequate bond to cover any error of 
their own, or loss to the city in other ways, and so lorg as he is 
obliged to include their responsibility in his own perscnal one, he 
should be given the right to select his own men. 

Many improvements have been introduced by Mr. Williams during 
his numerous terms of office. Among others, he arranged a plan 
for receiving taxes in partial payments to accommodate people of 
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the space allotted to it in the city hall is too small, and its usefulness 
is greatly impaired by an inadequate appropriation. Its authority 
should be extended and its organization broadened so as to more 
nearly conform to the needs of a modern city like Rochester. This is 
a phase of municipal administration which is too often overlooked in 
American cities. A large per cent. of the annual fire loss is directly 
chargeable to this fact. On the other side of the Atlantic the building 
regulations and other restrictions placed upon the public, having a 
tendency to prevent and retard the spread of fire, are far more strict 
than on this side. ‘While the fire brigades of England and their equip- 
ment are not to be compared in point of efficiency with our own fire 
departments, yet statistics show that the annual loss by fire in English 
cities is several times smaller than that of American cities, which is 
largely attributable to the more rigid enforcement of the sensible 
building regulations. Rochester, like many other cities, needs to im- 
prove this particular bureau. 


Department of Public Works 
Under the provisions of the White charter, the Commissioner of 
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small means, whereby they have been saved a large amount in inter- 
est. He has strongly advocated the placing of a vault in his office 
for the safe keeping of the books of record, which, if destroyed by 
fire, or otherwise, the loss would be irreparable. In view of the 
liberal policy of the city in other directions, it is quite beyond the 
comprehension of one familiar with the economic management of 
city affairs to understand why the negligence in this particular con- 
tinues. By all means the recommendations of the treasurer should 
be carried out speedily. His recommendation to protect his depart- 
ment by having it connected with the police station by means of tele- 
graph alarms, is worthy of immediate consideration. There is no 
doubt that money expended for these improvements would be well 
invested. 
Building Inspection 

The important work of building inspection is intrusted to an offi- 
cial known as the Fire Marshall. This department is organized on 
altogether too small a scale, a fault which cannot be charged to its 
present head, Mr. John A. T. Walter. Its scope is too limited, and 


Public Works has general supervision of the work of construction 
and maintenance in the bureaus of engineering, water, street clean- 
ing, street lighting, garbage collection and disposal. He is also a 
member of the Board of Contract and Supply. Mr. J. Y. McClintock 
is at the head of this department. He is a well known Civil Engi- 
neer, of long and varied experience in municipal and other public 
work. It is impossible to even enumerate the various features of this 
important department. All that can be done is to call attention to 
one or two of the more admirable parts of the work. 

Rochester is essentially a cleanly city. Its location, and the roll of 
the land, make it comparatively easy to insure a practically sanitary 
condition, especially in regard to sewerage and drainage. For the 
maintenance of its sewer system and the, cleaning of its streets there 
was expended in 1900 the sum of $194,451.73. A small corps of 
“White Wings” and several Oastler horse sweeping machines are 
employed in cleaning the streets. For the cleansing of the improved 
streets, during 1900, for labor and teaming, it cost $58,364.59. 88,- 
448 cubic yards of street sweepings were removed. This included 
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the removal of snow and ice. Nearly 100,000 tons of ashes were re- 
moved during the year 1900 at an average cost per ton of 71.8 cents, 
exclusive of dump maintenance. The average cost of removing this 
ashes per team load, exclusive of dump maintenance, amounted to 
$1.32; the average cost per cubic yard, 33 cents; the cost of mainte- 
nance of dumps for ashes, scrapings, etc., 16 cents per team load. 
The total cost for the removal of ashes in 1900 amountued to $76,- 
421.28. 
The Water Bureau 

The city of Rochester has access to one of the purest and best water 
supplies in the country. It draws its supply of water for domestic 
use from Hemlock Lake, thirty miles distant. This is conveyed by 
conduit and gravity pressure to the Highland Park reservoir, from 
which point it is distributed through the system of mains—272 miles 
in length. The average consumption of water per day during IgoI 
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service. At the close of the last fiscal year there were 9,435 meters 
in use. Supt. Hotchkins is a firm believer in the use of meters. 
In speaking of the matter he said: “In our city a few years since, 
the water works authorities allowed the use of hose attachments, 
lawn sprinklers, fountains and aquaria from unmetered service. It 
was soon discovered that such use was taxing our conduit to its 
full capacity. The use of the above named attachments was there- 
fore discontinued until a second conduit could be constructed, after 
which the restriction was removed on condition that meters be 
used. The results which followed the use of meters demonstrated 
their efficiency. The consumer, when he found that he had to pay for 
all water used, was careful not to leave the faucet running need- 
lessly, nor did he permit a leak in his plumbing to go unrepaired to 
save a pumber’s bill, as he used to do under the flat rate system. 
Then it was cheaper for him to let water run to waste than pay a 
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was 13,214,000 gallons in the domestic service. The bureau has what 
is known as the “Holly” system, used exclusively for fire protection. 
In this system there are 19% miles of mains, and during the last fiscal 
year, 1,612,200 gallons of water were used per day. Estimating the 
population at 164,808, this gave a per capita consumption per day, in 
the domestic service, of 80.1 gallons; in the Holly service 9.8 gallons; 
or a total of 89.9 gallons per day. This is an exceedingly low average 
as compared with cities of its class and those of larger population. 
There is scarcely a city in the country which has an average daily 
consumption of less than one hundred gallons. This bureau is in 
charge of Superintendent George A. Hotchkin. 

‘Lhe total cost of the water works system to January first, 1902, 
amounts to $7,461,911. The operating expenses for 1901, exclusive 
of interest, and expenditures for the construction of new buildings, 
amounted to $115,000. 

The explanation which accounts for the low per capita consumption 
is found in the policy of the department in the use of meters. For a 
number of years it has been gradually installing meters on domestic 


plumber’s bill, but-now he is obliged to pay for the wastage, instead of 
the city, he finds it more economical to pay the plumber’s bill. The 
great advantage resulting from the use of meters is found in this 
increased watchfulness on the part of the property owner to detect 
and repair defective fixtures. I believe the meter system is the only 
equitable method by which water can be supplied to the consumer.” 


Bureau of Engineering 


Naturally the most important bureau in the city administration is 
that of the engineer. ‘The provisions of the new charter made this 
bureau of greater importance to cities of the second class than to 
most other municipalities in the country. The city engineer in 
Rochester is not only at the head of the bureau but also a member 
of the Boards of Estimate and Apportionment and Contract and 
Supply. When the new charter took effect the Engineering and 
Water Departments, as they were then called, were practically under 
one management. Usually in the creation of a new charter there is 
a general shaking up in all the departments, but happily for the city 
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I. BRICK PAVEMENT—TAMPING CONCRETE AND SHOWING WOODEN TIE 
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STREET RAILWAY CONS1IRUCTION. 2. STREET RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION, 


WHERE STEEL TIES ARE USED 


of Rochester this was not experienced in the reorganization of the 
new Bureau of Engineering. Mr. E. A. Fisher, who had been city 
engineer for a number of years under the old regime, was appointed 
to succeed himself and the provisions of the new charter authorized 
him to select all of his subordinates. In this way he was enabled to 
retain his former corps of assistants. 

The pavements of Rochester will compare favorably with the 
streets of any other municipality. 1he Medina block pavement of 
Main street may be taken as a model of its type. A more per- 
fectly paved street of its kind cannot be found. The specifications 
for laying various kinds of pavements in use in Rochester contain 
many admirable features, some of which have been copied by other 
cities. One of the most perfect is that relating to the construction of 
asphalt pavements, particularly the clauses referring to the condi- 
tions of the guarantee. They are clear, comprehensive and exacting. 

The total length of streets is about 322 miles, of which 126 are 
paved. There are 9.17 miles of dressed Medina sandstone; 21.69 
miles of common Medina sandstone; 3.35 miles of Trinidad asphalt ; 
6.8 miles of Vulcanite asphalt; 10.91 miles of German .and Sicilian 
rock asphalt, making a total of 45.1 miles of asphalt pavement; 7.35 
miles of brick; 25.25 miles of macadam; 15.29 miles of gravel, and a 








fraction of a mile each of block asphalt, cobblestone and cedar 
block. 

During the past year the total cost for street improvements 
amounted to $297,048.30. This is a smaller sum than has been spent 
for similar work for a number of years past. This includes the 
expenditures necessary for the construction of 33.5 miles of street 
pavement; 9.84 miles of side walks; 3.4 miles of sewers, besides the 
construction of street railway tracks and miscellaneous work. The 
brick pavement laid during the year was on a ten-year guarantee, 
at an average cost of $2.03 per square yard; Medina block stone, on 
concrete, with a ten-year guarantee, at an average cost of $2.33 per 
square yard; sheet asphalt, on a ten-year guarantee, at an average cost 
of $2.02 per squre yard, and trap rock macadam, on a ten-year 
guarantee, at an average cost of 93 cents per square yard. 

RAILwAy TRACK PAVEMENTS 

The law provides that a street railway shall pave and maintain 
that portion of the street lying between its tracks and two feet on 
either side, the construction work being under the supervision of the 
local authorities. This provision has been contested in the courts 
and decided in favor of the city. It further requires that the rail- 
way authorities shall be required to construct new pavements when- 





I.—PLACING THE BRICK. 2.—POURING PITCH ALONG THE STREET RAILWAY TRACK 
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I. CONCRETE WORK COMPLETED—READY FOR LAYING 


ever called upon to do so by the city authorities. 

A grooved girder rail of about 100 pounds to the yard is gradually 
being substituted for the lighter rail on all the lines of street railway 
within the city limits. The new tracks are being laid on a concrete 
foundation twelve inches in depth, extending the entire width of 
both tracks, in which standard street railway ties are bedded, two feet 
from center to center. This concrete foundation extends five inches 
under the ties. In some instances the steel tie is used in place of the 
old style wooden tie, as will be seen in the accompanying illustration. 

REPAIRS TO STREET PAVEMENTS 

All repairs to pavements, except sheet asphalt, are made by 
employees of the street department. It owns several Oastler road 
rollers and other necessary equipments. The comparison of 
the cost of repairs in Rochester for a period of years with the cost 
for similar work in other cities, cannot fail to be of interest. The 


OF 
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BRICK. 2. SHOWING RAILS OF TRACK IN CONCRETE 


first asphalt pavement was laid in Rochester in ’85, the guarantee 
expired in ’90. This pavement came under the care of the city in 
‘91. The length, area, and cost of repairs on asphalt pavements on 
which the guarantee had expired for the past eleven years is as 
follows: 


Cost of Cost 

Miles Sq. Yds Repairs. Per Sq. Yd. 

WGGEy o0sdac te tesesauense 0.477 Serre eee 0.00 cents 
ti CeCe re reer Tree 1.076 pt > rere me 0.00 “ 
BAe st aa cearwdedeqatees 2.400 ye Se ree 0.00 “* 
RNAs so casuwedaecednede 2.740 45 - °° saecuwes 0.00 “* 
EMER evdeadacieenednanes 3.427 61,404 $76.62 0.00 “* 
BE ce ccececaweede eas 7.313 127,618 539.06 0.00 “ 
NGF nc ce ceecccueuweaws 10,750 188,973 7,186.56 4.45 i> 
NGGGe cde s ob caceeeenecas 16,534 279,804 4,895.33 "2.95 «> 
SOG se ea caveerstadetune 19.007 320,814 5,057.34 1.47 “ 
NGOG Se vac sc wcddeweaweeuas 21.827 374,589 7,517.59 ain’ 7 | iia 
NONE ccccusdencesaesanne 24,003 409,412 12,396.81 oe > 


* Excluding rock asphalt pavements, 2.20 cents. 
+ Excluding rock asphalt pavements, 2.34 cents. 
** Rock asphalt repairs included. 
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CoMPARATIVE Cost oF REPAIRS 

The cost of repairs per square yard of surface, maintained, in 
other cities was as follows: In Buffalo, the average cost per year, 
for five years, was 4.37 cents per square yard; Washington, 3.4 cents 
per square yard; Cincinnati, 7.5 cents per square yard average for 
the first five years, and 14 cents per square yard for the second five 
years; Omaha, 8 cents; Paris, France, a:phalt, 25 cents per square 
yard. For repairs to stone pavement in the same city 14 cents per 
square yard; macadam 49 cents per square yard. 

The total amount of sheet asphalt pavement on which the guaran- 
tee expired previous to January I, 1902, was 26.24 miles, or 444,382 
square yards. 18,309 square yards of this pavement is in that portion 
of the streets which the Rochester Railway Company is required to 
keep in repair; leaving a balance of 426,073 square yards to be kept 
in repair at the expense of the city. The average cost per square 
yard for this work during 1901 was $0.0303. 

The first general repairs to asphalt pavement were made in ’97. A 
comparison of the prices paid for repairs from that time to the 
present year is as follows: For resurfacing, including concrete foun- 
dation, per square yard,, in 97, $2.25; ’98, $2.50; ’99, $2.10; ’oo, rock 
asphalt, $2.36; Trinidad Lake asphalt $2.40; ’o1, rock asphalt, $2.36; 
Trinidad Lake asphalt, $2.50. The cost for resurfacing only, per 
square yard, in ’97, $1.75; '98, $1.60; ’99, $1.35; ‘oo, rock asphalt, 
$1.57; Trinidad Lake asphalt, $1.65; ’o1, rock asphalt, $1.52; Trinidad 
Lake asphalt, $1.65. The charge for skimming per square yard, tor 
’97, was $1.60; '98, $1.40; 99, $1.25. All asphalt pavements laid by 
the city since the year 1896 have been laid under a ten-year guar- 
antee. 

The city adopted last year a system by which written permits are 
required for all street excavations. This has resulted in a more 
careful supervision of such excavations than could otherwise be had. 
The permits for ordinary excavations, such as made by plumbers for 
constructing lot laterals and water service, are still issued by the 
street department. A careful record of all these street openings is 
kept by one of the assistant engineers. 

SoME IMPROVEMENTS NEEDED 
There are some improvements, of course, to be made, not only in 











the administration of the affairs of the city, but of a material 
nature. There will come a time when telegraph, telephone, and 
electric light wires will be underground within the limits of the 
city, as the practice is in the business portion. Too little attention 
is given to municipal art. The movement which started some years 
ago for the embellishment of school yards and school houses, ‘by the 
planting of trees, shrubs, vines, and flowers, should be extended 
so as to include the front and back yards of all sections of the city. 
Besides, there are several-small triangular squares and other public 
places which could be greatly improved in appearance at a slight 
expenditure. Such matters as these should receive the attention 
of a municipal art society, similar to the ones organized in New York 
city, Baltimore, and Cincinnati, all of which are doing excellent 
work in their several bailiwicks. 

There should be organized a bureau of electricity, broad enough ip 
its scope to include the inspection and supervision, by a competent 
city electrician and his assistants, of every wire that is laid under- 
ground, or strung overhead, or run into public buildings or houses 
within the city limits. Such a bureau, carefully administered, would 
pay the larger part or all of its running expenses, by the saving 
which would accrue from the prevention of fires alone. Improperly 
insulated electric wires are too often the cause of fire losses. 

Street cars should be equipped with a proper fender. The one 
now in use is a menace to, rather than a saver of, life. This is an 
evil which can be easily remedied by the enforcement of a proper 
ordinance passed by the board of aldermen. As an evidence that the 
city of Rochester has not outgrown its village habits, the fact that 
street cars are only run until midnight may be cited. There should 
at least be cars run on the even hour after midnight until they begin 
to run more frequently in the morning, for the sake of acccmmodat- 
ing the people who are obliged often times to be out in the wee 
small hours. 


But after all is said, either in a commendatory or critical way, of 
the affairs of the city, it still remains true that, as compared with her 


sister cities of the same class, she has no reason to be ashamed. 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY 


OF 


MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENT 


The Oldest Municipal Organization—Will Meet at Rochester, 
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N. Y., October 7th, 8th and 9th—Excellent 


E. A. FISHER, 


THE ninth annual session of the American Society of Municipal 
Improvements will be held in the city of Rochester, October 7, 8, 
and 9. This is the oldest national municipal organization, but 
second in order of size. Its membership is confined almost wholly 
to city engineers and the heads of administrative departments, 
but the membership is held in the name of, and paid for by the 
city. Its object, as stated by the constitution, ‘‘shall be to dissem- 
inate information and ex- 
perience upon, and _ to 
promote the best meth- 
ods to be employed in the 
management of municipal 
departments and in the 


vew 


construction of municipal 
works, by means of an- 


nual conventions, the 
reading and discussion of 
papers upon municipal 


improvements, and by 


; 
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social and friendly inter- 


ceurse at such conven- 
tions, and to circulate 
among its members, by 
means of an annual publi- 


a Cer or 


=< 


cation, the information 
thus obtained.” 
PRICE OF MEMBERSHIP 
Each municipality be- 
coming a member of the 
association is required to 
pay an admission fee of 
five dollars, which en- 
titles it to as many 
members representing boards or departments as may be de- 
sired, without any additional admission fee for the individuals. While 
municipalities are not required to pay dues, each individual repre 
senting any department of a municipality, that has acquired a mem- 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE SOCIETY DURING 


bership in this society, or any associate member, is required to pay 
five dollars per annum as dues. Any person not connected in an 
official capacity with the city, or any person applying for associate 
membership, upon election, is required to pay a fee of five dollars 
and the annual dues. 

This society has an excellent group of working committees. There 
are nine appointed annually, which are required to report upon the 
following subjects: (1) Street paving; (2) Electric street lighting; 
(3) Sewerage and sanitation; (4) Water works and water supply; 
(5) Taxation and assessment; (6) City government and legislation ; 
(7) Disposition of garbage and street cleanng; (8) Review; (9) 
Municipal franchises. The work of these committees has resulted 
in the contribution of some of the most valuable matter published by 
the society. 

PREPARATIONS FOR ENTERTAINMENT 


Great preparations are being made for the reception of the society 
at Rochester, under the direction of President Edwin A. Fisher, 





* Mr. Fisher is City Engineer of Rochester and Mr. Tillson is the Chief En- 
gineer of the Highway Department of the Borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ITS SESSION IN ROCHESTER—POWERS HOTEL 


? ‘a Gro. A. TILLson, 
President.* Progamme Arranged Sesstang™ 


City Engineer of Rochester. Mr. Fisher writes us that the head- 
quarters will be located at the Powers Hotel. Unlike the practice 
on some occasions, there will be no advance in the rates to delegates 
for entertainment at the hotel. Guests will be charged on the Euro- 
pean plan, $1.50 to $2.50 per day; on the American plan, $3.00 to $4.50 
per day. As the attendance at this session is likely to be the largest 
in its history, delegates will act wisely if they engage their rooms in 
advance. They should 
address either Powers 
Hotel or Mr. Fisher. 
Meetings of the con- 
vention will be held in 
the rooms of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which 
are located on the top 
floor of one of the tallest 
buildings in the city, 
from the windows of 
which one of the finest 
views of the city can be 
enjoyed. A more suit- 
able place could not be 
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found, as there is an 
ample number of com- 
mittee rooms and a fine 
auditorium, neither too 
large nor too small. All 
of this has been placed at 
the disposal of the so- 
ciety by the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

President Fisher has 
arranged for some very 
brief descriptive talks of Rochester and its public works; one the 
evening of the first day, will be illustrated with stereopticon. 
These talks will include a general description of the city, its water 
works system, its sewer system, its pavements and its parks. Men 
who are familiar with the different subjects have been selected to 
speak briefly upon them. It has been so arranged that these talks 
will not interfere with the carrying out of the regular programme. 


The Official Programme 


First Day, Tuesday, October 7, 1902 


10 A. M.—Meeting of the Executive Committee at Convention 
Headquarters, Powers Hotel. 

10 A. M. to 12 M.—Delegates will report at the Headquarters, Pow- 
ers Hotel, for registration, badges, credentials, etc. : 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, AFTERNOON SESSION, 2.00 P. M. 

Address of welcome on behalf of the city of Rochester by His 
Honor, Mayor A. J. Rodenbeck; on, behalf on the Chamber of Com- 
merce, by Hon. Henry C. Brewster, President. 

Response by the Vice-President, G. M. Ballard of Newark, N. J. 

Regular order of business. 

(1) Roll call; (2) Reading of Minutes of last meeting; (3) Consid- 
eration of Applications for Membership; (4) Address by the Pres- 
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ident; (5) Reports of the Secretary and Treasurer; (7) Report of 
the Finance Committee; (8) Miscellaneous Business. 

“Report of Committee on Municipal Data and Statistics,” by 
Charles Carroll Brown, Editor, Municipal Engineering, Chairman, 
M. Am. Soc. C. E., Indianapolis, Ind. 

“Report of Committee on Municipal Franchises,’ by Robert E. 
McMath, Chairman, Consulting Engineer, St. Louis, Mo. 

Paper on the same subject, by William S. Crandall, Editor, Mu- 
PAL JOURNAL AND ENGINEER, New York City. 

“Report of Committee on Taxation and Assessment,” by August 
Herrman, Chairman of Water Commission, Cincinnati, O. 

CHAMBER oF ComMercE, EventnG Session, 8 P. M. 

Brief talks descriptive of Rochester and its Public Works, illus- 
trated by stereopticon. 

“Report of Committee on Parks and Park Development,” by G. 
A. Parker, Chairman, Superintendent of Kenny Park, Hartford, 
Conn. 

“Rochester Parks,’ bys C. C. Laney, Superintendent of Parks, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


° Second Day, Wednesday, October 8, 1902 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, MorRNING SESSION, 9.30 A. M. 

“Report of Committee on Sewerage and Sanitation,’ by A. P. 
Folwell, Chairman, Consulting Engineer, Easton, Pa. Subject of 
Report, ‘Municipal Sanitation.” 

“Residential Septic Tanks,” by Burton J. Ashley, C. E., Chicago, 
Ill. 

“The Biological System of Sewage Disposal,” by John N. McClin- 
tock, C. E., Boston, Mass. 

“Sewer Maintenance, Under Whose Supervision, and Why?” by 
John H. Emigh, City Engineer, North Adams, Mass. 

““Practical Operation of Sewage Purification Plants,” by John W. 
Alvord, Consulting Engineer, Chicago, III. 

“Description of Interesting Sewer Construction in Brooklyn, N. 
Y.,” by Henry R. Asserson, C. E., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“Report of Committee on Disposition of Garbage and Street Clean- 
ing,” by John H. Emigh, City Engineer, North Adams, Mass. 

Paper on “Street Cleaning,” by J. Herbert Grant, C. E., Roches 
ter, N. Y. 

“Street Cleaning in Buffalo,” by Col. Francis G. Ward, Commis- 
sioner of Public Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 

“Report of Committee on City Government and Legislation,” by 
John Sterling, Chairman, Burlington, Iowa. 

Election of Officers and selection of next place of meeting. 

AFTERNOON OF SIGHT SEEING 

The afternoon will be occupied by a tallyho ride to view points of 
interest in the city of Rochester, including some of the good roads 
built by the state of New York. 

The evening will be occupied by a banquet at the Powers Hotel. 


Third Day, Thursday, October 9, 1902 


CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE, MorninG Session, 9.30 A. M. 


“Report of Committee on Electric Street Lighting,” by Charles 
H. Rust, Chairman, City Engineer, Toronto, Canada. (Statistics 
relative to cost of street lighting in various cities). 

“The Economic Theory of Municipal Lighting,’ by Nicholas S. 
Hill, Jr., Consulting Engineer, New York City. 
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“Electrical Government,” by A. S. Hatch, President, Interna- 
tional Association of Municipal Electricians, Detroit, Mich. 

“Report of Committee on Water Works and Water Supply,” by 
Morris R. Sherrerd, Chairman, Chief Engineer of Water Works, 
Newark, N. J, and George H. Benzenberg, consulting engineer Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

“Specifications, Testing, Installation and Care of Water Meters,” 
by George A. Hotchkins, Superintendent of Water Works, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, AFTERNOON SESSION, 2.30 P. M. 


“Report of Committee on Review,” by Prof. A. N. Talbot, Chair- 
man, Champaign, III. 

“Report of Committee on Street Paving,’ by Nelson P. Lewis, 
Chairman, Chief Engineer, Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 
New York City. 

“Work of the New York Highway Commission,’ by Hon. Edward 
A. Bond, State Engineer and Surveyor, Albany, N. Y. 

“Work of the Massachusetts Highway Commission,” by Hon. W. 
FE. McClintock, Chairman. 

“Cost of Pavements and Roads in Small Towns,” by Emmet J. 
Steece, City Engineer, Burlington, Iowa. 

“Pavements Injured by Water; How to Minimize the Injury,” by 
J. W. Howard, B. L., C. E., Engineering Editor, of the MunicipaL 
JOURNAL AND ENGINEER. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, EvENING Session, 8 P. M. 


“A Year’s Experience in Laying Bituminous Macadam,” by Fred 
J. Warren, Boston. 

“The Use of Wood Pavement Under Heavy Traffic,” by F. A. 
Kummer, C. E., New York City. 

“Good Roads, Twice as Long at No Extra Cost, if Free of Politics, 
Illogical Theories and Too Technical Engineers,” by Hon. H. S. 
Earle, State Senator, Detroit, Mich. 

Thursday afternoon the ladies and guests will enjoy a street car 
ride about the city, through the courtesy of the Rochester Railway 
Company. 

President Fisher writes us that the subject of good roads under this 
committee is of special interest in this city as the State of New York 
at the present time has twelve roads, or sections of roads, now under 
contract in this county and near to the city, ten of which are being 
worked, amounting to 48% miles; six roads in this vicinity amount- 
ing to 1414 miles have been completed ; making a total mileage of good 
roads built, or under construction by the state of New York, of 6234 
miles. In nearly every instance these roads start at the end of trolley 
lines and are thus available for inspection by any who desire to do so. 

A rate of a fare and a third transportation, on the certificate plan, 
has been secured for those attending the convention, contingent 
on an attendance of not less than one hundred persons holding cer- 
tificates; and also that the purchaser of the ticket complies with the 
usual conditions relative to tickets of this class. Delegates attending 
the convention should, when purchasing their tickets, be sure to ask 
for a trunk line certificate. To avail themselves of its privileges, 
it will be necessary to pay full fare going to the convention. At the 
convention every certificate will be signed by a railroad official who 
will be in attendance. This will entitle them, when the signed cer- 
tificate is presented at the railroad station at Rochester, to pay only 
one-third of the regular fare for their return ticket. 
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THE STORY OF THE LEAGUE MEETING 


The Papers and Discussions Fully Reported—Important Changes in the Constitution—-A 


Small Municipal Exhibit—Baltimore the Next Meeting Place 


By Our Special Correspondent 


ALL things considered, this was the best League meeting ever held. 
The attendance was the largest and the papers were of an unusualiy 
high order. The closest attention was given to the reading of papers 
and addresses. 

The report of Secretary MacVicar showed a healthy growth of the 
organization during the year, and the report of the treasurer dis- 
closed the very gratifying fact that all the indebtedness of the 
League had been paid and there was a balance of several hundred 
dollars in the treasury. The progress of the organization is slow but 
sure. 

First Day, Morning Session, August 27th 

The morning session of the first day was promptly called to order 
at ten o’clock by President Ashley, and the preliminary part of the 
programme was carried out. 

2 

President Ashley, in his annual address, made some telling points 
for home rule. He said in part: 

While we have given much time to the topics and sub-topics I have 
mentioned, we have yet, I believe, been the cause of provoking con- 
centrated attention to an all important and far reaching consideration. 
I refer to municipal ownership. 

Home rule for cities. No dependency of the city upon the state. 
Each municipality should be a law unto itself upon matters purely 
local. We should have a right to own and control the public utilities. 

I ask you to note that I say ‘“thave the right to own,” for I do not 
undertake to say that at this time in every community it would be a 
feasible thing to exercise that right, but in the very nature of things 
it is a privilege which we should not be longer denied. 

Competition in the products of the public service corporations, too 
often means that consolidation will follow, and the consumer event- 
ually pay all the bills. 

Pure monopoly means that the price demanded will be far beyond 
the fair capacity of the debtor to pay. 

Regulated monopoly through the instrumentality of the state is a 
farce. 

The right to enter into the field with municipal ownership provides 
a means of saying to the oppressor, be square and decent with us 
and we will pay a proper price to you. 

This would come pretty near being regulation that would regulate, 
and the regulator is the party naturally and rightfully the one to do 
it. 

Monopoties ARE TRICKY 

I do not mean to say this in any spirit of animosity. An experi- 
ence of eight years in the mayoralty has brought me face to face with 
the state and its servants, as well as with the great companies and 
their officers. I am referring to the arbitrary acts of great organiza- 
tions; to unreasonable schedules and rates of charges; to high prices 
and poor service; to everlasting greed, big profits and soft snaps. 

Great public utility monopolies are fertile in resources and learned 
in trickery. The state in its wisdom created its boards and bureaus 
to restrict, regulate and control. 

And the quality of this supervision is poor; the size and strength 
of the state’s arm when raised in behalf of the city’s people are weak. 

I have sometimes thought that the state’s commissioners under- 
stood their duty to be to refrain from criticism, unless the acts of 
their wards should be suggested as actual felony, in which case a 
mild recommendation would be in order. 

And so I say that municipal ownership is the right that lifts the cit- 
izen from begging and enables the municipal corporation itself to 
stand and demand instead of crave and supplicate. 

I don’t urge municipal ownership as a club to exterminate, but 


rather as a means to a remedy and a solution. With it you can light 
and heat your own civic household; and ride in your own streets and 
ways and lead your electric wires wherever electricity has a duty to 
perform. 

MassaAcHusetts’ BAp System 

I charge no corruption upon the agents of the state; the fault is in 
the system; they are not by the tenor of their appointment subject 
to any control of the city; they come in daily contact with the com- 
panies and their representatives and they learn to think as their vis- 
itors think. 

Give us home rule for cities, independence of the state in mat- 
ters of purely local concern, freedom from guardianship and the right 
to do as we will with our own. 

In New Bedford we have of late had several matters that illustrate 
some of the inefficiencies of state paternalism. 

We completed a new water works system that put out of commis- 
sion the original pumping station, a splendid granite building, well 
electric lighting plant. We were paying a large price to the local 
located upon a large lot and capable of being easily converted into an 
lighting company, and were running our lights on the moon schedule. 

Massachusetts law permits what it is pleased to call a form of 
municipal ownership of lighting plants, but requires a community 
that undertakes it to engage also in the general commercial lighting 
business. The existing company must first be bought out on appraisal 
figures, delivery to be had three years later, and no limit to the ele- 
ments that can be figured in to count up the value of the outfit. 

Of course we wanted nothing of this, and we tried to get the 
legislature to pass a bill permitting us to go into the electric lighting 
business for our own purposes only on the special case presented. 

Notwithstanding that we brought out our points as clear as crystal 
they wouldn’t do anything for us, said it was in advance of the 
times, but recommended that the company. be brought round to terms 
through the gas and electric light commission. 

Now that commission has the right upon appeal of an established 
company to decree that no competing concern can enter into its 
field, although authorized by local powers to do so, the theory being 
that the old company can be brought under satisfactory regulation. 

Well, I told this board that as the legislature hadn’t given us 
municipal ownership, would they be so kind as to let a corporation 
or an individual set up business in his own name on the city’s prop- 
erty, to do the lighting of the city without going into the general 
business in competition? If so, I could produce the people. 

They replied they couldn’t say until the case arose in a formal 
session. After a few days a new, reduced schedule was offered the 
city, which after still further reduction was adopted. 

SOMETHING GAINED 

We now have all night and every night illumination with increased 
efficiency, at a rate which is not excelled in net advantage by any 
New England city, although it is not of course as reasonable as the 
city itself could do the same work. 

We have realized from experience in New Bedford that street 
railroad consolidations are expensive; we have given the Union Com- 
pany an exclusive franchise, and have received in return public con- 
cessions of the greatest value. 

In that franchise we obtained a three cent fare for workmen; a 
gross sum for street widening expenses; annual payments to mu- 
nicipality and agreements to share street maintenance. 

We have given to the Automatic Telephone Company a franchise 
in the streets. This system is not likely to be absorbed by the Bell, 
and the competition will be a continuing one. The latter company 
has reduced its rates and improved its service where before it was 
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about to put a raise into effect, and make a system of limitations as 
to use. 

We require underground conduit construction, and reserve three 
of the ducts for the city use. 


First Day, Afternoon Session 

At the afternoon session, the Hon. J. M. Head, Mayor of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., read a paper upon “Civic Taxation and Transportation ;” 
the Hon. ‘thomas G. Hayes, Mayor of Baltimore, Md., a paper upon 
“The Municipal Contract System ;” the Hon. W. D. Lighthall, Mayor 
of Westmount, Canada, a paper upon “The Canadian Municipal 
Situation,” all of which were published in our September issue. 

The Hon. J. A. Johnson, ex-Mayor of Fargo, N. D., and one of the 
charter members of the League, was on the programme to read a 
paper dealing with the “Regulating of Saloons in Gothenburg,” his 
native country; but as he was absent, his paper was read by the 
Secretary and ordered printed in the proceedings. This paper was 
also published in our September issue. 


In the absence of Mr. D. W. H. Moreland, Commissioner of Public 
Works, Detroit, Mich., his paper on “The Gospel of Cleanliness,” 
was read by the Secretary. A digest of the paper follows. 

Mr. Morectanp Tetts How to CLEAN STREETS 

Municipal matters are not merely jobs; they are problems. To 
properly discharge the duties of housekeeper of a great city is not 
an ordinary undertaking; it is an art. If Detroit has solved the 
problem of conquering the disease-breeding element of dirt, it is 
only through industrious, constant and intelligently directed sweep- 
ing and scrubbing and the carrying off of all the filth immediately 
after it is collected. 

With one-third of a million inhabitants and almost a thousand 
miles of streets and alleys, the city of Detroit under the Department 
of Public Works, cleans more space thoroughly and for less money 
than any other city from which figures have been secured so that the 
cost of such work could be ascertained with any degree of definite- 
ness. 

For the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1901, and ending June 30, 
1902, $158,cco was allowed, not for the work of cleaning alone, but 
for the purchase of machine sweepers and of tools and brooms for 
hand work, etc., besides. With this appropriation the Department 
maintained the cleanliness of 286 miles of paved streets, 20 miles of 
paved alleys, 276 miles of unpaved streets, and 328 miles of unpaved 
alleys—a total of 306 miles of paved streets and alleys and 604 miles 
of unpaved streets and alleys—a grand total of 910 miles. 

Wuitre WiNGs A GREAT FACTOR 

I consider the “White Wings,” with their brooms, shovels and 
push-carts, an invaluable aid. When, after my first appointment as 
a member of the Board of Public Works in 1896, it was proposed to 
engage the services of ‘White Wings,” my colleagues, (the Depart- 
ment was then directed by three commissioners) looked upon the idea 
with disfavor; public officials said the city was not ready to stand 
the expense of such a fad and the newspapers were not at all friendly 
to the plan. So successful have the White Wings been, however, 
particularly in the downtown district, that any attempt to do away 
with the little army of cleaners in white suits would be met with all 
kinds of opposition from people of all classes, rich and poor alike. 

The White Wings, numbering close to 100, cover only the paved 
streets and alleys in the center of the city, and the main arteries 
radiating therefrom. The remainder of the city is cared fer by the 
ward foreman and their gangs, who also work under the direct 
supervision of the Department. Sweeping and sprinkling is cperated 
in the same manner, so that every cog in the great wheel which drives 
the machinery that plays any part in the cleaning of the city is direct- 
ly controlled by the Commissioner himself. 

Litrer Barrets AND “Don't Spit” SicNns 

In keeping the downtown districts clean, the litter barrels have 
played an important part. These barrels, to the number of 150, are 
placed at all the street corners in the half mile circle, at greater dis- 
tances apart in the outlying districts, and at the railroad depots, 
steamboat wharves and places of amusement. The litter is removed 
from the barrels by the “White Wings,” and, with other debris, is 
placed at convenient points, to be carted away to dumping grounds. 
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The innovation of “Don’t Spit” signs, which were used in Detroit 
before any other American city adopted them, added much to the 
city’s cleanliness. ‘hese signs were placed in conspicuous places at 
200 corners in the downtown district, and they have played their 
part well; for the filthy habit of spitting on the sidewalks is rapidly 
dying out. 

Keeping in touch with the merchants in the business section of 
the city, and enlisting their co-operation in keeping refuse from their 
stores off the streets was productive of much good. A circular letter’ 
addressed to each merchant along the streets radiating from the City 
Hall, calling attention to the importance of the matter, and asking 
that all store sweepings be placed in receptacles in the basements or 
alleys has produced almost universal compliance. Similarly, a request 
that all washing of store windows be done before eight o’clock in the 
morning has been cheerfully complied with. 

HANDLING THE SNOW-FALL 

The story would be incomplete without referring to the method of 
handling the heavy snowfalls with which this latitude is frequently 
visited—sometimes amounting to Io to 20 inches within 24 hours. 
A city ordinance requires citizens to clean the walks in front of their 
premises, and this, in practice, is construed to mean the pushing of 
the snow into the gutters. Besides, the street railway companies, 
alive to their own interests, throw up high ridges on both sides of 
their tracks, with their big snow-plows. On the Department devolves 
the work of making the streets passable for vehicles and pedestrians 
by leveling off the ridges and opening up the crosswalks and inter- 
sections. 

Within the past three or four years the Department undertook the 
removal of the bulk of the snow from the busiest streets immediately 
after it had fallen, by carting it to the river or to convenient vacant 
lots, until it occurred to the Commissioner last winter that the large 
trunk sewers might be used to advantage in disposing of it. The 
heavy snow and slush, as well as cakes of frozen snow and ice, were 
dumped down the large manholes in the streets into the nine foot 
sewer 25 to 37 feet below the surface, where they were quickly melted 
and carried off to the river by the swift current. Throughout the 
winter, the “White Wing” force is held in reserve to supplement the 
ward gangs in cases of emergency, and work continues uninterrupt- 
edly, day and night, in eight hour shifts until the snow and ice have 
vanished. 





Civic Prine Arps IN THE WorK 

While endless care and unremitting energy have been demanded of 
the city’s servants in this work, another element has contributed very 
considerably to the Department's success, namely, educating the peo- 
ple to uo their part. Detroiters, possibly, differ from the people of 
many other places in their love of their home city and desire to assist 
in keeping up its reputation for cleanliness. Instead of throwing into 
the street, papers, banana peelings and the like, they carry the refuse 
to the most convenient litter barrel. 

Thus has the good work been helped along by disseminating “the 
gospel of cleanliness ;’’ the people have learned that not only through 
civic pride, but as a matter of business, they ought to assist. With 
a fair amount of money any citv can keep her streets end alleys 
clean by adhering to a few cast iron rules: Study the problem of 
street cleaning; buy only the best machinery and tools; employ only 
good teams and able-bodied men; eliminate politics; keep “hump- 
ing:” 

At Talk About Playgrounds 


At the close of the afternoon session, Mr. S. V. Tsanoff, of Toledo, 
O., was invited to address the convention briefly upon the subject of 
“Play Grounds.” He spoke in part as follows: 

“Play grounds are not parks or ordinary recreation grounds. By 
play grounds we mean not merely spaces for fresh air, or where the 
young may go at will to romp and run around. This has been the 
prevalent idea of play grounds so far. Such a play ground soon be- 
comes an intolerable school of vice and nuisance. The play ground 
which I advocate is an open space furnished with competent directors, 
and equipped with see-saws, swimming pools or shower baths, soft 
balls, jumping ropes, and other suitable playthings, and apparatus 
which may be used in manual training exercises. Such a piay ground 
may be easily adapted to any neighborhood or locality. It may be 
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established in a school or any vacant lot, or by utilizing portions of 
the public parks, as is the practice in many cities. In the winter the 
grounds might be converted into skating rinks and used for harmless 
snow ball games. When people recognize the value of this work, 
they will provide commodious roofed play grounds for winter use. 

“The advantages of such play grounds are self evident. The child 
acquires a most harmonious physical development. 

“The civic advantages of such play grounds are many and varied. 
They relieve the street congestion and remove street friction between 
police, traffic, and storekeepers. They raise the physical and social 
standard of the communities in which they are located.” 


Ex-Mayor Perry Calls for Discussion 


At the conclusion of the address of Mr. Tsanoff, Ex-Mayor George 
R. Perry, of Grand Rapids, said: 

“Before adjournment, although I am not a member of the League 
at the present time, I would like to know what has become of the dis- 
cussion of these papers. We meet here to read papers and discuss 
them, but I have not heard any discussions this afternoon although 
I have listened to several papers. I wish to refer to the paper read 
by Mayor Hayes, of Baltimore, upon the contract system. 

We do not believe in a contract system in the city of Grand Rapids. 
We believe in public ownership. We lighted our city for several years 
under the contract system and to-day we are lighting it under munici- 
pal ownership. We formerly paid $107—what he is paying now, and 
he thinks he is getting it cheap—but it costs us to-day, under mu- 
nicipal ownership, $63 per lamp, per annum, in which is included the 
charge for depreciation, taxes, interest, etc.”’ 

This called forth the experiences of several others, President 
Ashley, leading, who said: “Every paper is open to discussion. 
I heartily agree with ex-Mayor Perry. I am not in favor of the con- 
tract system. We have done the work in the city of New Bedford, 
even to the paving of the streets, for less money than similar work 
is being done in our neighboring cities under the contract system. 
This applies to block and other kinds of paving. We have a plant 
which we use for that purpose.” 

e 

Mr. Setinbach, City Comptroller of Nashville, Tenn.: “Several 
years ago we made a contract with a St. Louis party for the sprink- 
ling of our streets. The first year it cost us $24,000, and the streets 
were sprinkled from one to six times a day. The second year it cost 
$18,000. Since that time it has cost the city $12,500 to perform better 
work than was performed under the contract system. That is, this 
was the price after buying our mules and carts. 

‘We had a similar experience with scavenger work, which was 
first performed under the contract system. At the present time we 
are doing three times the scavenger work that was done under the 
contract system, and it costs us about one-third more than it did. 

“Most of our work is performed under the contract system, such 
as paving and street repairs, but we construct our own macadam 
streets. Politics do not cut any figure with us, for we give the 
work to the one who will do it the best and for the least money, 
whether he be white or black. We are noted in our city for our im- 


partiality and for the fact that there are no “rake-offs.” We are | 


just about ready to open an electric light plant, by which means we 
expect to reduce the cost of city lighting. Under the contract system 
we are paying to-day $83 per year, but under the municipal system 
we expect to get the light for $50, or less, per arc lamp.” 

In response to a question from a delegate, ex-Mayor Perry said: 
“Our lights are run all night, and the lamps are of 2,000-candle 
power. We use coal for producing our power. We paid $2.90 a ton 
for coal last year. We did not do the commercial lighting, but only 
lighted our streets.” 

2 

Mr. Delker, Owensboro, Ky.: “I represent a city that has a popu- 
lation of 15,000. We were paying $72.50 for arc lights when the 
company raised the price to $97. We put in two seventy-five kilo- 
watt machines, of the Westinghouse make, and now have 119 are 
lights and about 1,800 incandescent lamps for an all night and every 
uight service. Our fuel costs us 75 cents per ton.” 

£ 

Mr. Fendall, City Engineer, Baltimore, Md.: “It seems to me, 
in discussing this question of doing work by day labor or by 
contract, a great many elements enter in which would make it de- 
sirable to do the work by day labor in one place and by the contract 
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system in another. For instance, in the construction of sewers, a con- 
tractor who is in the general business of excavating and constructing 
sewers, has certain improved machinery, very expensive. He 1s 
justified in purchasing that machinery because he expects te keep it 
continually employed, but a municipality could not afford to pur- 
chase the machinery for limited use. The contractor uses the ma- 
chine all the time and receives good returns from his investment, but 
if a municipality purchases a $10,000 machine to use on a $20,000 
job it won’t save much money. 

“In Baltimore, in the construction of some of our sewers, under 
certain conditions, we found that we could do the work a little 
cheaper by day labor; under certain other conditions we found that 
we could do it cheaper by contract. It seems to me wrong, to at- 
tempt to lay down a fixed rule that all work shall, or shall not, be 
done by contract. The method by which any work shall be performed 
is a matter which must be decided in connection with every municipal 
undertaking. 

“The question of municipal ownership is rather outside of the con- 
tract system generally. In certain cities you could not have mu- 
nicipal ownership, and it is a question whether we could have a 
municipal lighting plant of our own in Baltimore. 

“The size of the city has to be taken into consideration. Our 
territory is rather large. The annexed portion of Baltimore is 
thinly populated, but it must be lighted, and to wire that portion for 
electric lighting, or to undertake to pipe it for gas lighting, would 
involve enormous expense. Nearly all of this territory has been 
covered by two companies, the electric light company and the gas 
company, and, manifestly, they can furnish light very much cheaper 
than the city could in this locality, unless the city should go into 
a general system of lighting, not only to light itself, but te sell gas 
and to sell electric current to the people of the city at large. All these 
questions, it appears to me, each city, as a city, must consider for it- 
self. To lay down any hard and fast rule which will apply to all 
cities, is impossible. Here is one city with 500,000 or 600,000 inhab- 
itants, to which a certain rule will apply, and. another one, with 
20,000 inhabitants, to which this rule would not apply at all. 

“Take the city of New York, where the population is very dense; 
or take the city of Boston, where the same condition exists. A rule 
which would apply to congested districts would not apply to the 
more thinly populated, or to the suburban section. Certain portions 
of our city are distinctly rural; there are 300 or 400 acres in one sec- 
tion, used as a farm, inside the city limits, and it will readily be 
understood that a different rule must be made to apply to this portion 
of our territory. 

“We have tried municipal ownership on a small scale in our parks, 
in one of which we have a pumping station, which was not used ex- 
cept for a short time during the day. It was necessary to keep the 
boiler fired up at all times and we had a surplus of power, so we 
simply installed a dynamo and have lighted our park for about one- 
third, possibly less than one-third, of the cost of lighting the city 
generally. This was a peculiar condition of which we availed our- 
selves and saved a great deal of money for the city. But whether 
or not we could save very much money over the present contract 
system, by building and equipping a municipal plant, would be very 
questionable.” 
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Mr. Smythe, Mayor of Charleston, S. C.: “This league has 
never put itself on record by any decisive vote, or action, as to 
whether it favored municipal ownership or not. The League has 
kept itself entirely free in this matter. In our discussions at former 
meetings, we have always had both sides represented. But we are not 
here to say that cities must, or must not, adopt municipal owner- 
ship. We have come together to exchange experiences.” 

+ 

Mr. Smith, Tonawanda, N. Y.: “We have had some experience 
with contract work on sewers, and have also performed the work 
ourselves; in the latter case, at a saving of one-third to the city.” 

2 

The evening session of the first day was taken up by an inter- 
esting address by Hon. Samuel M. Jones, Mayor of Toledo, O., on 
the subject of “What Is Crime and Who Are the Criminals?” Mayor 
Jones promised to send a corrected copy of the address to us for 
publication, but up to the time of going to press, it had not been re- 
ceived. We are, therefore, unable to give even a digest of this very 
interesting talk. 
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Second Day, Morning Session, August 28th 

The first address delivered at the morning session of August 28th, 
was by the Hon. Jacob A. Cantor, President of the Borough of 
Manhattan. His subject was “How the Modern City Shall Be Gov- 
erned,” a digest of which follows: 

Mr. CANTOR TALKS ON City GOVERNMENT 

Ir is quite difficult within the short time at my disposal at this con- 
vention to exhaustively treat the subject that has been selected by 
me for consideration. I am aware that for some time past the lead- 
ing thinkers of this country have been actively engaged in the en- 
deavor to solve municipal problems, so vexed in their character 
that no substantial agreement has been reached. 

The topic is one, which, to a great extent, must be solved or deter- 
mined by the actual conditions existing in municipalities. It is hard 
to lay down a general rule, or body of rules, involving well recog- 
nized principles for the government of cities, that can be adjusted 
satisfactorily to all. 

STATE INTERFERENCE 

The cities, in most cases, have been severely handicapped in their 
form of government by repeated state interference. When there has 
been a difference in political faith between the state legislature and 
the cities, laws have been passed which these localities did not want; 
or needed legislation has been refused as a punishment. This has 
been especially true of what are known as the doubtful states, those 
which cannot be relied upon to give any one political party con- 
tinuous power. 

My own state, Ohio, and others have witnessed this scandalous 
condition of things for many years at various times. It has become 
such a serious menace to cities that frequently the courts have been 
resorted to in order to destroy the baneful influences of such legisla- 
tion, and it has been not uncommon that statutes of that description 
have been destroyed by having them declared unconstitutional or 
obnoxious to the doctrine of public policy. 

This has aroused all over the country a persistent and all-powerful 
demand for the application of the doctrine of home rule for cities. 
To a limited extent only has this principle been incorporated in some 
of the state constitutions. In New York State, after constant agita- 
tion and threats of punishment at the polls, made by the independent 
citizenship, as well as by the localities generally, has this principle 
been placed in the constitution of that state. It however does not go 
far enough in order to relieve all possibility of danger to local inter- 
ests by unwise or harmful legislation. It should be more sweeping 
in its character. It simply provides that all bills or proposed laws 
affecting a city should, before they reach the governor, be submitted 
to the mayor for his acceptance or non-acceptance. If, after public 
hearing, he refuses to accept the bill in behalf of the city, then the 
legislature has the power of overriding his veto, and that is almost 
always done whenever the way of the city and the legislature are 
opposed to each other in politics. This has had the effect in many 
cases of nullifying the so-called “home rule provision” of the con 
stitution. My plan would be to incorporate in the constitution of all 
the states a broad, sweeping and unconditional home rule provision. 

First, an absolute prohibition on the part of the legislature to 
pass mandatory laws affecting municipalities. This I believe would 
largely eliminate most. of the abuses to which I have referred. That 
is, I would have it discretionary with the local authorities whether 
they would do as the statute provides or not. In that way it is left 
absolutely to’ local sentiment to determine whether a piece of legisla- 
tion is useful for the city or not, and my judgment is, after an expe- 
rience in legislative life covering a number of years, that if the legis- 


lature was prohibited from passing mandatory acts, limited only to 


passing discretionary or permissive acts, you then would have a 
substantial home rule policy which would give the localities the abso- 
lute power of determining what laws shall govern them and what 
shall not. 

Second, I would incorporate in the same section, the general out- 
lines of a charter for municipalities, divided into classes, based on 
population, and, if possible, on general conditions. The importance 
of this is manifold. In the first place, you get rid of special legisla- 
tion. In the next place you have a uniform system of city govern- 
ments throughout the state, the same as you have a unjform system 
of state governments throughout the nation, 
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Third, these charters, before final adoption in the constitution, to 
be voted upon by the localities to be affected by their enactment. 
These suggestions would, in all probability, if wisely framed, get 
rid of this constant and malignant political interference on the part of 
politicians or political parties for their own benefit. Having removed 
this source of evil, or rather this constant menace to the interests of a 
locality, we might properly address ourselves to the consideration of 
how a modern city should be governed, or rather the general prin- 
ciples upon which a city charter should be based. 

NECESSARY PROVISIONS FOR ELECTIONS 

I shall assume that the citizens of a municipality are anxious to 
secure the best kind of a government as well as the best kind of men 
to administer it. I am a great believer in the primary election laws. 
Around the primaries, or caucuses, every ‘possible safeguard should 
be thrown. Severe punishment for bribery or ballot-box stuffing, 
and crimes generally around the ballot-box should be provided. By 
this means the candidates nominated for public office will be the 
choice of the party and not of a machine or dictator. 

In our State, the primary election laws are comparatively new. 
They have some serious defects naturally—all new legislation of that 
kind must have—but in the main, it works satisfactorily; and I be- 
lieve in the next few years we will find, instead of a party manager, 
or a “boss” as we call him in New York, the people expressing their 
opinions at the primary election for the nomination of candidates. 

I am also in favor of conducting a city election in off years, or in 
such years when neither state nor national politics are involved. If 
the people will be educated into the belief that a city government 
alone concerns itself with purely domestic or home affairs; that 
neither the tariff nor other national questions have anything to do 
with the proper policing of the city, or with street pavements, or the 
construction of sewers, or any one of a hundred of questions purely 
local in their character, I believe that such a condition of things 
will lead to a great improvement in municipal government. 


CENTER Power IN THE MAYor 


Experience has taught that a great step forward has been taken by 
the centering of executive power in the Mayor. The old policy which 
gave the Boards of Aldermen the confirmatory power has been very 
wisely abandoned in most of the cities, and where the Mayor alone 
has the power and is held strictly accountable for all the acts of the 
administration, the people know whom to look to in case of bad gov- 
ernment and whom to punish for it. There should not be more than 
one commissioner at the head of any department. This will carry 
out the sole responsibility theory, which, when put into practice, 
has been found to be efficacious. These Commissioners should not 
be appointed for a fixed time but should be removable by the Mayor 
at will. While this policy has been considered rather drastic, and in 
the hands of an unscrupulous Mayor dangerous, yet inasmuch as his 
administration is to be weighed by his acts, he should be permitted 
at all times to have men in thorough accord and sympathy with him. 


Tue Porice DEPARTMENT 

The police department, after all, is the most important to the wel- 
fare and peace of a city. It has been used, and in many places is still 
being used, by political parties to further their own private or politi- 
cal ends, and in this respect is a source of great danger, as well 
as a serious menace to the honor and decency of a city. While black- 
mail, or corruption, are serious dangers, and frequently lead not 
only to the protection of vice and crime,—sometimes compelling the 
commission of crime,—yet serious as all this is, it is nothing as com. 
pared with the frightful results that follow the crime at the ballot 
box, which frequently in the past has been known to overthrow the 
will of the people and to count men into office against the express 
will of the citizens, thus tending to make a democratic form of gov- 
ernment a failure. 

The police law should be framed, so as to, as far as possible, 
prohibit political interference with the department. Men should be 
appointed and promoted solely upon their record and merit. It is in 
this way that discipline can alone be enforced, and favoritism abol- 
ished. 

Tue Excise Law 

Another great subject intimately associated with city life is the 

excise law. It is a vexed problem, and one that is passing through its 
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developing stage, but must be shortly determined and definitely too. 
The prime difficulty in New York State, and this holds quite true in 
many other states of the Union, is that this State undertakes to enact 
a law applicable to the whole state, without regard to local condi- 
tions. Thus we have a general law governing country towns and 
villages, while at the same time operating in all the municipalities 
without regard to the popular demand or conditions in the various 
cities. This is one of the questions to which the doctrine of home 
rule should be applied. Every locality should be permitted to deter- 
mine for itself,—at the ballot box if you please:—First, whether 
saloons should be open on Sunday, and if so during what hours; 
Second, the character of the law that should govern the locality on 
the other days of the week, and, if necessary, it should be provided 
how otten this question should be submitted to the people, in order 
to make provision for any change of public sentiment. 

All students of municipal government look upon the police and 
excise questions as of vital importance, for at present they offer 
opportunity for blackmail and lead to what is known as a liberal en- 
forcement, which is but another name for non-enforcement. This 
latter policy is defended because of the failure on the part of the 
State to give the locality a chance to determine for itself the kind 
of an excise law it wants, for the additional reason that the existing 
law is incapable of enforcement, and because it is in opposition to the 
wishes of the people affected by it. 

Our city is torn to pieces by an excise law, framed by the Legisla- 
ture of the State, the same provisions governing Greater New York 
as govern the smallest village, town or hamlet, disregarding local 
conditions, and ignoring the wants of localities. We have clamored 
in our city for some time for a legislative act by which we can deter- 
mine in our own city what sort of an excise law we shall have. The 
Governor, in his wisdom, (but not in our wisdom), refused to allow 
the locality to determine that question for itself, and insisted that 
the State, as a whole, should pass upon this question. The result is 
with our cosmopolitan population we have a statute which is oppres- 
sive, and which is against the wishes of a majority of the people. 
If we could vote in New York for an excise law, the minority 
would be perfectly willing to submit to the judgment of the majority, 
whether it was in favor of or against Sunday selling. 


CoRPORATION FRANCHISES 


In the development of new cities, it was found necessary by those 
entrusted with governmental power at an early period to grant priv- 
ileges to corporations without providing for proper compensation or 
without reserving to the city the right to acquire these properties. 
The result has been that many corporations, railroads, water, turn- 
pike and bridges, possess most valuable rights from which, in many 
cases the cities derive but little revenue. 

There has been in this country a growing desire for municipal 
ownership of what are termed public utilities. While this principle 
has not been acted upon to any great extent, yet at the same time it 
has brought about a compromise policy, that is, short term fran- 
chises, with compensation to be readjusted at certain fixed periods. 
While this is not wholly satisfactory, at the same time it is a long 
step in the right direction. In the first place it reserves to the 
municipality the right to take possession if it pleases upon terms alike 
to the corporation and to the city, while it gives the municipality any 
additional compensation that it may exact by reason of the enhanced 
value of the franchise. 

Corporations are skillful and ingenious and many plausible reasons 
will be given why a grant should be made perpetual. It seems to be 
difficult to get some of these corporations to live up to the obli- 
gations or conditions of their franch’ses. This is sometimes due to 
the great power which they wield. No public officer can perform a 
better service to the people than to treat a corporation just as he 
would a private citizen. If these corporations were compellea to 
pay for the valuable privileges which they enjoy, the overburdered 
taxpayer of the city would be greatly relieved. We have witnessed in 
our State, through taxation imposed upon corporations, the abolition 
of the state tax. If the corporations enjoying these franchises were 
compelled not only to give the public the best possible service, but 
at the same time pay adequately for the valuable rights possessed by 
them, there would be a material reduction in the local tax rates. 
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Tue Civit ServicE QUESTION 


Since the introduction into our national, state and local govern- 
ments of civil service, the standard of public employment has been 
raised. It is true, in many instances, the application of the law has 
been impracticable, but it has steadily grown until it has demon- 
strated its usefulness. The great mass of public employees, holding 
subordinate positions, should be permitted to hold their employment 
unless removed for cause. This will make the administration of city 
affairs more efficient and more in the interest of those doing business 
with the various departments. It wipes away the dangers of patron- 
age, which have always been fruitful sources of peril, because officials, 
if political changes affect them, will use the power of their offices 
for the purpose of retaining their employment. Heads of depart 
ments and chiefs of bureaus should be in the exempt class, as they 
should be in close sympathy with the administration in power. 

Now, on this subject I feel a keen sense of responsibility, for a 
host of clerks and other employees in my department under a previ- 
ous administration were dependent upon the will or caprice of the 
political power in their districts, in order to retain their positions. 
The retention of his employment was due not so much in the way 
he did his public as his political work,—the way he served his politi- 
cal master. I have tried to instruct the people in my department 
that the retention of their employment rests upon the conscientious 
manner in which they perform their duties. I would not take away 
from a city employee any privilege of citizenship enjoyed by an other 
citizen of the state, but I do insist that the men holding public office 
of that kind should not use the power of that office for the purpose 
of benefiting or aiding the fortunes of any political party. If the city 
employees are taught to understand that their places will be held 
as long as they do their work and their duty, you will have growing 
up in our cities a class of men which can be trusted with our public 
work. 

I need not refer to the great necessity for adequate systems of 
street lighting and street signs. Nor need I dwell upon the import- 
ance of clean streets, good pavements, well constructed and thor- 
oughly clean sewers. These are matters apparent to all. 

Many QuEsTIONS TO BE CoNSIDERED 

There are questions involving larger municipalities which might 
be considered, but I shall refer to them but briefly. 

First, the sanitary condition of dwellings and factories. An effect- 
ive health board will go very far toward reducing the mortality and 
improving the health of the city. 

Second, small public parks are absolutely essential as breathing 
spots for the public, and a park once established should never be 
closed, nor its acreage reduced. 

Third, public schools should be built, so as to offer all possible 
advantages for light and ventilation to the pupils, and there should 
be enough of them, too. The building of these schools should antici- 
pate rather than follow in the wake of population. 

Fourth, public bath-houses should be built, so that bathing facil- 
ities can be afforded to all who need them, or who may desire to use 
them. Too much stress cannot be laid upon the importance of pro- 
viding this necessity. 

Fifth, public comfort stations should also be erected, especially in 
the larger cities. The necessity for these need not be dwelt upon. 


Mayor Hayes Opens the Discussion 

Mayor Hayes of Baltimore, in opening the discussion of Mr. Can- 
tor’s paper asked: “Why do you suggest the discretionary power 
being retained in the legislature? Why don’t you provide in your 
State constitution that all matters of local legislation be confined to 
the municipality? Why do you leave a residuary power, as it were, 
in the legislature, to say that it shall pass discretionary legislation 
for municipalities? Why is not the sovereignty virtually contained in 
the organic act of your State to your city, and why does not your 
city alone have the power to pass any legislation relating to the mu- 
nicipality ?” 

& 

Mr. Cantor: “The only answer I can make to that, Mr. Mayor, is 
this: I want a uniformity of charters: that is the first thing that I 
am after, for the reasons I have stated hurriedly. I want a unifotm 
charter so that the cities will have substantially the same kind of 
government; I want put in the statute, in the constitution itself, 
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the general frame work of the city charter, the rest can be filled up 
either by the state legislature or the locality, whichever is deemed 
preferable. I am speaking of discretionary power, because that is 
the most immediate. It takes some time to amend your constitution. 
The great evil has grown up in the absence of a constitutional pro- 
vision for this mandatory legislation, and temporarily I would leave 
the discretionary power with the legislature. In other words, I would 
not take from the legislature all control over the city, no more than 
I would take from the federal government all control over states. 
I would leave a discretionary power, for there may be people in the 
city who desire to appeal to the legislature. They get their act 
passed; it is discretionary with the city authorities whether they 
adopt it or not. It may not be agreeable to one city government to 
adopt it; it may be agreeable to the next administration to do so. 
Certainly no harm can be done by having discretionary power left 
with the legislature, because it is optional with the cities whether 
they adopt it or not. I have witnessed many times the clashing of 
the legislature with the cities, and the clashing of the governor with 
the legislature. I remember in the days of Governor Hill when he 
insisted upon the home rule doctrine. He refused, absolutely, to 
sign any measure that was mandatory, and yet the Republican legis- 
lature, for the purpose of worrying him, if not of worrying the 
Democratic cities, refused to pass anything but mandatory bills, and 
the result was, I think, he has the record of being the greatest vetoer 
in the world. It makes very little difference as long as you have a 
general frame work, the balance being left to the municipality.” 
¢ 

Another gentleman asked Mr. Cantor’s opinion on civil service, 
as to the difference between civil service and bureaucracy, or the 
fostering of a certain class that would hold appointive office forever, 
whether there would not 





ag it now obtains in European countries 
be a danger of these conditions coming into our civil service system. 
¢ 
Mr. Cantor: “T hardly think that would be the effect. That was 
one of the first objections to the civil service law. I do not con- 
sider it dangerous for this reason: A man enters public employ- 
ment, under the merit system—I assume the examination to be 
practical and not theoretical—performs his duties faithfully, and 
remains there during life. What harm does he do to the general 
public? He cannot confer the power upon his son, nor any of his 
descendants; his claim on the office dies with him. If the office 
holding class is kept aloof from politics then it will not be a dan- 
gerous class to the community.” 
2 
Mayor Lighthall, of Westmount, Canada, in speaking upon this 
subject said: “I think it might be of interest to the members of 
the League to know that in Canada we possess this so-called per- 
manent class, and that instead of its being a danger to the com- 
monwealth, or to the community, it is an unmixed good. We con- 





sider the danger to be in the creation of a class, the members of 
which, are constantly restless and afraid of losing their position.” 


Uniform Municipal Accounting 

A paper on “How to Account for a Dollar When Once in the 
Treasury, and How to Prevent the City Treasurer, or Any One 
Else from Stealing It,” by J. J. McCardy, ex-Comptroller of St. 
Paul, Minn., and Chairman of the Committee of Public Accounting 
of the League of American Municipalities, was read, which was fol- 
lowed by another paper upon “Uniform Municipal Accounting,” by 
James H. Smith, City Comptroller, of Baltimore. A digest of these 
two papers follows: 

Mr. McCarpy’s PAPER 

THE subject assigned to our committee covers a multitude of mat- 
ters vital to the interest of the man behind the dollar—namely, the 
taxpayer. The city, acting as fiscal agent between the tax-payer and 
the party entitled to the money, should account for its trust. It would 
be well for the members of the committee, as far as possible, to give 
the working of the system in vogue in each city represented, and 
therefore submit for your consideration the plan in our city in the 
past ten years, during which time I was its comptroller. 

THe BupcGet 

It is desirable that the fiscal year of a city and the calendar year 

hould be the same. We make in November and December of each 
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year our budget for the ensuing fiscal year. The comptroller fur- 
nishes a committee known as the Conference Committee, and which 
is composed of the mayor and the heads of all important departments, 
with his estimate of the needs of each department for the next year. 
The committee revises the report as it may deem best, and formulates 
from it a report to the Council. The Council may in turn revise 
and adopt, and when so adopted * * * no department or 
officer shall have any power or authority to expend any of the public 
moneys or incur any liability on behalf of the city in any year in 
excess of the amount so fixed by the council. 

The Conference Committee meets monthly, to which each head of 
a department must make a sworn report of all transaction of the pre- 
ceding month; also amount then expended thus far during the fiscal 
year ; and should any department be extravagantly using its funds, the 
committee may stop expenditures, and such department or officer can 
proceed further only on the advice and consent of the committee. 
After the budget has been so fixed there is no deviation therefrom. 
With one possible exception there can be no transfer of the funds,— 
the exception being that “* * * any funds in the treasury, except 
school funds and money raised by assessment for public improve- 
ments, may be used to pay interest on bonds.” The object of this, 
of course, is the protection of the public credit, but we have not 
found it necessary to use this power. 

This point is regarded as being so important that our charter ex- 
pressly forbids the council or any officer to divert or borrow from one 
fund in favor of another, 

To carry on the affairs of the city we provide for the following de- 
partment funds: 

1. Interest; 2. Sinking; 3. Maturing bonds; 4. Fire; 5. Police; 6. 
Lighting; 7. Water; 8. Poor (almshouses and hospital) ; 9. Schools; 
10. City Hall; 11. Workhouse; 12. Engineer; 13. Board of public 
works; 14. Salaries (not included in any department fund) ; 15. Street 
and sewer repair; 16. Bridge repair; 17. Judgments; 18. Printing; 
19. Municipal court; 20. Library; 21. Parks; 22. General ; 23. Health; 
24. Sprinkling. 

The fire, police, workhouse, engineer, board of public works, street 
and sewer repair, municipal court, parks and sprinkling funds have a 
charter limitation. 

The income to the treasury for operating expenses is from taxation 
and miscellaneous receipts, this latter being licenses, fines, etc. The 
taxes when received are distributed to the various department funds, 
according to the amount placed in the budget for such department. 
The amount raised by taxation is the balance required after deduct- 
ing the sum of the estimated miscellaneous receipts for the ensuing 
year. 

The treasurer is forbidden to receive any money without issuing to 
the payor a receipt, a duplicate of which remains in a bound volume 
in his office; and from this book of original entry all subsequent cash 
entries are made. All such receipts bear the signature of two treas- 
ury employes,—the clerk who made the receipt and the teller who re- 
ceived the money. 

We have a “Committee on Bank Deposits,’ composed of the mayor, 
comptroller and treasurer, who “* * * * shall every year by reso 
lution designate the bank or banks in which the treasurer shall daily 
deposit to the credit of the city all moneys then in his hands. * * * 
When the treasurer has deposited city funds as aforesaid his liability 
therefore ceases.” 

When a deposit has thus been made, the cashier of the bank mails 
to the comptroller a postal card informing him of the amount of 
money deposited that day. This card is signed by the cashier. 

The charter of the City of St. Paul, as it existed in 1892, provided 
that the comptroller ’* * * shall examine the books of the treas- 
urer from time to time.” As comptroller I construed this to mean a 
daily examination, and daily examinations were made. For conveni- 
ence the business of the treasurer’s office covered a period closing at 1 
o’clock daily. After that time and before 4 o’clock he made to the 
comptroller, on blanks prescribed therefor, a report of all receipts 
and disbursements, accompanying the same with such warrants as he 
may have paid during the previous twenty-four hours. The comp- 
troller, immediately, and before 6 o'clock p. m. of the same day, ex- 
amined the treasurer’s report as to its footings, extensions, etc., and 
thereafter proceeded to the treasurer’s office and verified the report by 
an examination of his books and accounts for the day. In the year 
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1900 the charter was amended, making this daily examination obli- 
gatory. 

This daily report of the treasurer consists of— 

1. <A copy of the receiving teller’s daily account. 

2. A distribution of the daily receipts by the treasurer’s book- 
keeper to the proper ledger accounts. 

3. A list of the warrants paid within the past twenty-four hours, 
accompanied by the canceled warrants themselves. 

4. A statement showing the deposits made in the various banks, 
and the balances remaining therein. 

These bank balances, together with the change in the teller’s 
hands, represents the cash balance as shown by the books of the 
treasurer. 


CLiaims AGAtinst Ciry—How Mabe Anp PaAip 


“None of the departments shall have any power or authority to 
make any contract or incur any debt against the city before the com- 
mon council shall have authorized the same.” 

“The comptroller shall from time to time issue forms for the ac- 
counts, reports, bills, vouchers, orders, receipts and checks to be used 
by the several departments of the city government in the transaction 
of all such parts of public business as relate to public finance, and all 
departments are compelled to use such blanks and forms.” 

A claim contracted pursuant to the foregoing provisions must be 
sworn to by the vendor or contractor and filed with the department 
ordering the same. After its inspection and allowance by the depart- 
ment, it is then transmitted to the comptroller for audit. “* * * 
All claims against the city, before they are allowed by the common 
council, shall be audited by the comptroller.” After such claims 
have been audited, and comptroller having endorsed on each claim a 
memorandum stating the fund out of which it shall be paid, they are 
transmitted to the council for allowance. 

All warrants “* * * shall be drawn to the order of the party 
entitled to receive them.” Except in the payment of school em- 
ployes, firemen, policemen and the street force, a warrant for the 
amount required to pay each department is drawn in favor of the 
treasurer and deposited in bank to the credit of each department pay- 
roll. Only one department is paid at any one bank; and against this 
pay-roll deposit a sub-warrant in favor of each individual is drawn 
by the chief clerk of each department, is audited by the comptroller, 
stamped and made payable at bank by the treasurer, and is then 
handed by the head of the department to the employe, after which it 
passes by endorsement. All other city employes receive a warrant 
direct. 

Should there be no money in any fund applicable to the payment of 
any claim, the comptroller must refuse to audit the same, being for- 
bidden to send to the council a claim for allowance unless the cash is 
in the treasury with which to pay same. An exception here is pro- 
vided by law that claims in favor of a contract for public improve- 
ments may be audited before the assessments for such improvement 
are collected. 

Contracts are not valid until countersigned by the comptroller, and 
they are kept on file in his office. No contract can be countersigned 
unless the cash is in the treasury to pay it or that it is provided for 
in a then existing and uncollected tax levy estimate. 


PAYMENTS BY THE TREASURER 


It will be observed that the treasurer is required by law, daily, 
to “* * * deposit all the money receipts of the office. * * *” 
Under our charter and city ordinances the treasurer cannot pay a 
dollar in money over the counter. In payment of any claim a warrant 
duly signed and countersigned as hereinbefore described is presented 
to the treasurer, who immediately stamps thereon an order to such 
bank as he may desire to pay same, and attaches thereto his signa- 
ture. 

The results have been satisfactory during the past decade. We 
have not issued a bond. We have paid off $2,458,000 of interest- 
bearing debt, and with the assessed valuation in the same time re- 
duced 30 per cent., the increase in the tax-levy rate for city, county 
and state purposes was only from an average of 20 mills to an aver- 
age of 21.72 mills, with no overdrawn accounts, no unpaid bills, and 
all departments in ample funds. 
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Mr. Smith’s Address on Public Accownts 

BALTIMORE city is classed now among the large and progressive 
cities of the country and spends annually about ten millions of dol- 
lars. We are fortunate in being under the provisions of a new 
charter which was granted about four years ago. The finances of 
the city of Baltimore were in a deplorable state, as they are in a 
great many other cities. It takes very largely out of the hands of 
the Council the appropriation of any money, while they still have 
the power to pass ordinances subject to the approval of his Honor, 
the Mayor, and with the right of veto. The Board of Estimates makes 
up the levy for the year. The Council of course passes the ordinance 
of estimates as prepared by the Board of Estimates, with power to 
decrease any amount in the ordinance of estimates, but not to in- 
crease it a single dollar. The Board of Estimates is composed of the 
mayor, the president of the second branch of the city council, who is 
vice mayor, the Comptroller, the City Engineer, and the City Solici- 
tor, and beginning with the first of October, and before the first of 
November the preceding year, they make up the budget for the next 
year. In order to show you, and before reading a few remarks that 
[ shall make on municipal accounting. I want to give you what 
has been accomplished in the way of finances in our city. Under 
the provisions of the new charter the beneficent features of the new 
charter are being daily more visible, and Baltimore must congratulate 
itself in being under such an able instrument for good. The amount 
expended in the first three years under the old system, with the sav- 
ing of the latter three years under the new charter present the fact 
that the new condition for a period of three years has saved to the 
citizens of Baltimore the grand sum of $1,554,748.39, equal to 60 cents 
on the tax rate, or 20 cents per annum. 

There is now the most earnest and active inquiry all along from 
all sources in regard to municipal matters. In our own city the Hop- 
kins University have been actively engaged in seeking certain infor- 
mation in regard to the management of our city alone. Prof. 
Hellenor, who the President of the United States appointed as treas- 
urer of the Island of Cuba after the late Spanish war, while in the 
Mayor’s office on one occasion, said for ten years he had been trying 
to get at the actual cost of running the city of Baltimore, and that 
he had given the matter up in despair. His Honor sent for me and 
asked me if it was possible. I said it is possible now, but in the past 
it was not possible. I turned to the statement of the account in our 
report according to the suggestions of this body, as we did our report 
last year, and the Professor said, “At last the light is dawning, and 
I now see what I have been looking for in concrete form.” 

As proper accounting gives the merchant a record of his business 
and is a guide in the conduct of his business from a financial stand- 
point, so municipal accounting should be equally as thorough and 
modern as that in vogue in commercial life that the mayor with the 
heads of the different departments may be at all times fully posted 
as to the condition of their appropriations and the financial ability of 
the city to meet any contemplated expenditures. As in modern busi- 
ness, I think balance sheets should be taken off monthly showing 
an exact status of the city’s business and daily balance sheets show- 
ing the deposits of cash in the city banks so that at any and all times. 
the knowledge is available. Upon these lines the accounts of Balti- 
more city are kept, daily cash balance sheets showing previous day’s 
balance with additions or withdrawals noted thereon, while monthly 
balance sheets of the entire city’s business are taken off and laid 
before the mayor for his information and guidance. By these means 
the shoals of over-expenditures, floating indebtedness, etc., are 
avoided, and the city’s business conducted on lines within its income, 
the proper plan for a municipality as well as any well organized and 
conducted business. As to a uniform system of accounting little can 
be added, the matter having been so thoroughly placed before this 
body by the paper of Mr. Chase last year that I can only commend its 
careful perusal by all general accounting officers of the different mu- 
nicipalities and asking their hearty co-operation in establishing the 
uniform system as in its adoption and general use its value becomes 
enhanced, and for comparison of different lines of work, invaluable. 
My appreciation of its value is evidenced by our city adopting it par- 
tially this year, and my hopes to have the next annual report of Bal- 
timore city issued January Ist, 1903, made in full upon the lines laid 
down by the League. 
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I appreciate the difficulties attending its adoption owing to the 
difference in methods of accounting in the different cities, but after 
having once used the system, its simplicity and comprehensive- 
ness cannot but meet your approbation. The one great desideratum 
to be arrived at in municipal accounting is that the statements of the 
city’s accounts should be in such simple form that it is intelligible to 
the average person who at least understands the difference between 
a receipt and expenditure, or the accountant can take care of himself. 
Baltimore city is heartily in accord with this movement, and through 
laws we expect to have passed this fall, propose to have the different 
sub-departments of the city government adopt a uniform system that 
all may harmonize with the Comptroller's Department. 

Discussion on Municipal Accounting 

Mayor Barr, of Joliet, [ll., opened the discussion on these papers 
by asking Mr. McCardy if transfers could not be made from one fund 
to another in his system as described. 

& 

Mr. McCardy: “There could be no transferring of funds from 

one account to another.” 


Mr. Barr: “In your judgment, if the city charter permitted it, 
could not the money from one fund be transferred and used in an- 
other, and still prevent the city treasurer, or any other person, from 
stealing any part of the money? My reason for asking this question 
is this: Supposing there is a certain amount of money appropri- 
ated in one fund, and that money will not be used until near the 
close of the fiscal year, while in another fund ‘the money is used in the 
first part of the fiscal year and more money is needed in that fund 
before the collection of taxes. Why should the city be compelled to 
borrow money and pay interest on it when it has an abundance of 


money in the treasury, simply because the money on the fund on | 


which the demand is made happens to be exhausted?” 


2 

Mr. McCardy: ‘That practice, in the phrase of the day, ran our 
city into a hole pretty sharply until we adopted the new charter in 
1892, which absolutely forbade the transfer of funds from one ac- 
count to another. The fact that one fund did not have money 
enough to run it through the fiscal year indicates that the Common 
Council did not allow to that department a sufficient sum, or that that 
department had been using its money extravagantly. Under our 
present system, when the allowance has been fixed in January, notice 
is served thereby on the department that it must carry its business 
through the year with the amount of money appropriated. There 
would be no possibility of a defalcation on the part of the treasurer 
that you spoke about on that point, but the people would be impover- 
ished to that extent because ultimately that account would have to 
be made good.” 


Mayor Barr: “Our charter provides that one fund shall not be 
transferred to another, but it has seemed to me that there might be 
a safe system of accounting whereby that could be done to prevent 
the city borrowing any money, or making even a temporary loan 
for a judgment, so long as the money was accessible in another 
fund. 

“While I have the floor I want to ask Mr. Smith, of Baltimore, 
what provision in his charter was it which enabled the city to save 
the large sum referred to in his paper, on what was termed a tem- 
porary loan?” 


e 


Mr. Smith: ‘“‘The system in vogue, prior to the adoption of the 
new charter, was when the Council made up the levy. The committee 
on ways and means and the Council would make the appropriations 
for the year, and when the ordinances authorizing expenditures were 
passed by the Council, a system prevailed of passing additional ordi- 
nances, the money for which should be taken out of money in the 
treasury not otherwise appropriated. These ordinances were passed 
after the adoption of the ordinances for the year. The Comptroller 
would take, when he was appealed to, the money which was provided 
for in the levy, for the expenses of the city, and use it for outside 
purposes, so that when we had to provide for the actual expenses 
there was no way open to us but to create a temporary loan, which 
was classified with floating indebtedness until it became too heavy 
to float any longer, and then we funded it. We stopped that. Since 
we have placed the surplusage in the sinking fund and lived within 
our means, we have been able to save that amount of money. 
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Interest on daily deposits was a thing -unknown until three 
years ago, in the city of Baltimore. The rule was the other way. 
We were always paying interest to banks; now we are collecting 
interest from the banks. ‘hen we did not begin to collect our taxes 
until the first of May; now we collect them on the first of January, 
and the heaviest payments are the first three months of the year. We 
receive money enough at the beginning of the year to run the city 
without making temporary loans.” 

2 

Mayor Head, of Nashville, Tenn.: ““We have a provision in the 
charter of our city that would probably meet the contingency referred 
to by Mayor Barr, with reference to the change of funds from one 
account to another. This transfer of a certain amount from one 
fund to another is permitted upon the recommendation of the Board 
of Public Works, approved by the Mayor of the city and the City 
Council. In such an instance all departments of the city government 
work together for the same end. Any one of these departments 
can veto that transfer, and where you have all three of them working 
for the transfer it cannot be very wrong. 

“We have another provision in our charter that, I think, is very 
valuable along these lines, namely, which provides for the making 
up of the budget of expenditures in November or December. Our 
financial year ends with the calendar year, and we have the addi- 
tional provision in our charter that our budget of expenditures for 
the ensuing year shall not exceed the amount of the income actualiy 
collected by the city during the previous year. In other words, before 
our city can place in its budget, money to be expended during the 
current year, it must previously have collected that amount, so as to 
show the possible source of income, before planning for its ex- 
penditure. 

“We have also a provision and safe guard for protecting the 
funds of the treasury. In addition to the treasurer and comptroller 
checking the books of one against tle other, and both with the bank, 
we have an auditor, or recorder, who every day checks one of these 
books against the other, so that, before a default can be practiced upon 
the city we are compelled to have three men parties to the fraud, 
instead of two as you provide.” 

2 

City Comptroller Steinbach, Nashville, Tenn.: “I would like to ask 
Mr. McCardy what he would do with any balance in any department 
at the end of the fiscal year?” 


£ 


Mr. McCardy: “That was answered in the paper, but I will tell 


you what becomes of it. A department having money to its credit 
at the end of the year and all bills paid, places the amount to its 
credit at the opening of the new fiscal year, and the budget allow- 
ance for that department for the ensuing year is reduced by the 
balance on hand.” 
£ 
Mr. Steinbach: ‘“‘Then if you cannot transfer, supposing a depart- 
ment is short, through some accident or some epidemic, as in the 
Health Department; how do you make that up?” 
2 
Mr. McCardy: “In the Health Department of ovr city the law 
regulates that. There is a state law regulating and providing for 
expenditures in cases of epidemics; there is no such provision for 
any other department.” 


Entertained by Grand Rapids 


The afternoon and evening of the second day of the convention 
was devoted to a programme of entertainment provided by the city 
of Grand Rapids. The most of the afternoon was spent in a trolley 
ride around the city, under the guidance of Mayor Palmer. Ar 
4.45 the delegates started from the Union Station, by special train, 
for Ottawa Beach, a summer resort on the shores of Lake Mich- 
gan, thirty-five miles distant, where they arrived at about six o’clock. 

Then the delegates were transferred to one of the large lake steam. 
ers and taken for a ride out upon the lake, returning about eight 
o'clock. 

A banquet had been arranged for the evening at the summer hotel 
run by Mr. J. Boyd Pantlind, the proprietor of the Morton House and 
the Hotel Pantlind, of Grand Rapids. The immense dining room 
had been tastefully decorated and arranged to accommodate four 
hundred people. 
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At the close of the banquet an address on ‘Street and Road Con- 
struction,” illustrated with stereopticon views, was given by the 
Editor of the MuNiIcIPAL JOURNAL AND ENGINEER. 

The special train returned on schedule time at ten o'clock. 

Third Day, Morning Session, August 29th 

At the morning session of the third and last day, August 29th, was 
read a paper on “Municipal Government in Germany: Its Success, 
and Why,” by Mr. C. E. Campbell, ex-member of the Board of 
Public Works, Des Moines, lowa, a digest of which follows: 

MuNICcIPAL GOVERNMENT IN GERMANY 

THE present attitude of the American public toward questions of 
municipal government is that of inquiry. People are realizing that 
conditions existing in our cities are not the best, and are demand- 
ing improvement. In the field of national achievements, American 
means the best; it must mean the best in municipal administration as 
well. In the search for better methods, an examination of the work- 
ings of a successful system of municipal government, foreign to ours, 
will therefore be of interest. 

It is conceded that the government of German cities renders to 
the citizen the most service in proportion to the cost of administration 
of any in the world. If this be true, why is it so? If German city 
governments are better than others, there are reasons for it. These 
reasons are what it most interests us to know. 

The German conception of city government is that the city should 
do whatever is necessary to promote the welfare of the city and its 
citizens. Acting upon this principle, German cities have boldly as- 
sumed many municipal functions that in this country are held to 
belong solely to the field of private enterprise. Among the different 
forms of municipal service undertaken by German cities on their own 
responsibility are: Municipal Water Works, Gas, Electric Light and 
Power Plants, Street Railways, Tenement and Lodging Houses, 
Slaughter Houses and Markets, Baths, Laundries, Garbage Convert- 
ing Plants, Street Cleaning and Sprinkling, Pawn Shops. 

The marked tendency to public ownership in Germany is to some 
extent due to the lack of private capital to undertake and carry on 
the advanced forms of municipal service; but to a greater extent, it 
exists because public ownership has been found to be economical, 
and more fair in the distribution of the service, and the cost of the 
service among the citizens. It is doubtless true that municipal 
ownership of public utilities in itself tends to safeguard official in- 
tegrity and to uplift the standard of public service, because of the 
well understood fact that under private ownership, private interests 
seeking valuable concessions, have an incentive to corrupt men 
elected to municipal office and to control party nominations and 
elections to the end that men subservient to their interests, shall be 
placed in power. 

The noteworthy fact about the German system is that it not only 
successfully and economically manages municipally owned and 
operated public service plants, but, if reports be true, it has been 
equally efficient in regulating and controlling in the interests of the 
citizens, the public service plants under private ownership 

PROMINENT FEATURES OF THE LAw 

The fundamental plan of the German municipal government was 
formulated in 1807 by Baron Stein. The present law controlling 
the government of German cities, was enacted in 1872, and is directly 
due to Bismarck, who supported it in the face of opposition from his 
colleagues in the ministry, the government officials and the general 
public. At that time German cities were dominated by the most corrupt 
“spoils” politics. The machinery of the city government was in the 
hands of a rotten bureaucracy through which the nobility and land 
owners controlled everything for their own selfish interests. Fol- 
lowing the enactment of the law of 1872, a radical change was 
brought about. The noteworthy features of the Iaw are (1) home 
rule for cities; (2) compulsory service of the citizens in municipal 
affairs; (3) long tenure of office; (4) administrative civil service. 

Some writers have attributed the efficiency of German municipal 
government to the peculiarities of their franchise. The voting 
franchise in Prussia, for instance, is graded upon a property qualifi- 
cation, which gives wealthy property owners a much larger voice in 
the matters of government, than would be the case under a manhood 
suffrage. But far too much stress has been placed upon this feature 
of the German system of government. Limited suffrage as it now 
exists in Germany has been in force at least since 1856, and the same 
system, prior to the enactment of the law of 1872, did not prevent the 
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German cities from being overrun with the worst forms of spoils 

politics and municipal corruption. On the contrary, it may fairly 

be said that it was the suffrage law, which vested unrestricted power 

in the hands of the wealthy classes, that caused the corruption. 
PRINCIPLE OF OBLIGATORY SERVICE 

The powers of home rule granted to German cities, by the law of 
1872, are broad. The city government possesses full power to control 
local affairs, exercising all powers not expressly reserved to the 
central government, the reverse of our American system. In addition 
to the right of home rule, this law further embodies the principle of 
obligatory service of the citizen. 

In Germany, this principle has been carried to its logical conclu- 
sion. It is held to be an exalted duty of citizenship that the citizen 
shall serve the city in whatever capacity he is called upon to act, 
even when the position to be filled is without compensation or emol- 
ument. The citizen is required to make some sacrifice of his private 
convenience and personal interests to serve the city. Failure or 
refusal to act, or even serious remissness in the performance of the 
public duty imposed, is punished with heavy penalties. 

It is worthy of note that the same principle is incorporated in the 
municipal code of Great Britain. Refusal to serve in office (certain 
few exceptions being allowed) is punished by a provision of that 
code under which the municipal council may fix a penalty not to ex- 
ceed $500 in the case of a mayor, and $250 in the case of an alder- 
man, councilman, auditor or revising officer. If the municipal 
council should fail to fix such penalty, the code itself prescribes a 
fine of half these amounts. 

Members of the municipal council, in German cities, and many of 
the administrative officials are required to serve without salary and 
to fill out at least one-half of the term of office, under pain of severe 
penalties. The legal excuses for failing to serve are: (1) chronic 
sickness; (2)previous service as an honorary officer of the govern- 
ment within the preceding three years; (3) the age of sixty years, 
and (4) being engaged in a business which requires frequent or con- 
tinued absence from home. , 

GOVERNMENT OF A GERMAN CITY 

The chief authority of the German city government is vested in the 
municipal council (of approximately fifty members) elected by the 
people. The members of this council hold office, usually, for six years, 
one-third of the membership being elected every two years, thus 
making the council a practically continuous body. Both Baron 
Stein, founder of the present German system, and Dr. Gneist, the 
author of the amended law of 1872, were ardent admirers of the 
municipal system of Great Britain, and in preparing their plans for 
German municipal government, followed closely the lessons developed 
by the working of the British system. Under the British system, 
nomination for office is by petition. Any voter, presenting to the 
city clerk a petition signed by himself, and nine other voters, as 
seconders, places a candidate in nomination for any office, and the 
name so presented must be placed upon the official ballot. This 
simple and inexpensive method of nominating candidates for office, 
has proven thoroughly satisfactory in Great Britain. 

The administrative officers of a German city are all chosen by the 
city council. At the head of administration is an administrative or 
executive board, or magistracy, presided over by the mayor, com- 
posed of the heads of departments (who are salaried officials selected 
from the German civil service) and a number of officials selected 
because of special technical or business ability, from among the citi- 
zens at large. Professional officials taken from the civil service, 
nold their offices for a term nut less than twelve years, and in the 
more important places, it is usually for life, or during good behavior. 

A tendency to officialism is often charged against the German civil 
service. But it is to be doubted if the treatment of the public by 
officers of a German city is more overbearing, or otherwise objection- 
able than the treatment which the American public receives at the 
hands of employees of public service corporations, having a monopoly 
of the business in which they are engaged. 

THe Citizen CoMMITTFES 

The most notable feature of the German municipal government, 
is that of the citizen committees. All the details of administration 
in German cities are executed under the direction of special commit- 
tees, a separate committee being constituted for each important work. 
These committees are appointed by the city council and consist 
usually of one or more members of the council, the proper expert 
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member of the executive board for the business which the committee 
will have in charge, and a number of private citizens, who are 
termed “Citizen Deputies,” selected because of their special qualifica- 
tions, to serve as associates on the committees. The entire oversight 
of the various branches of the city administration, including the con- 
struction of public improvements, and the maintenance of parks, 
schools, charities and sanitary work, devolves upon these committees. 

The number of Citizen Deputies appointed upon any committee 
depends upon the character of the duties to be performed, and the 
pleasure of the city council. Service is compulsory and without 
compensation. The Deputies are not entitled to sit with the city 
council, and have no vote upon matters to be passed on. Neverthe- 
less, by reason of their active participation in the work at hand, and 
in the responsibility for results, they exert a large influence in the 
administration of city affairs. 

As an example of the application of this system,—in the city of 
Berlin the number of Citizen Deputies in the single department of 
charities is so large, that each Deputy has not to exceed two or 
three families, receiving help from the city, to look after. The ex- 
ecutive board is thus able to know perfectly the condition of all 
persons asking for charitable relief. 

Causes OF GERMAN SUCCESS 

In the search for the causes which make for the success of govern- 
ment in German cities, it is hard to exaggerate the significance of this 
feature of their municipal system. It directly connects the best 
business and expert talent among the citizenship with the administra- 
tion of city business and with responsibility for the results. 

Under our system of municipal government, it has been found 
necessary to jealously restrict the powers of the city. Its power to 
levy taxes is limited; its police power is carefully defined; its power 
to make contracts and grant franchises is, and should be, carefully 
hedged about. And why? Because the government of an American 
city is not a popular government in the sense that the people actively 
participate in its acts. It is the government of a few—a government 
more and more frequently of an oligarchy of spoils politicians who 
cannot be trusted to act for the many with an eye single to the inter- 
ests of the city and its citizens. It is the rule that little dignity or 
honor is attached to a city office. As a result our municipal offices 
are too often filled by men not competent and not worthy, who have 
been ambitious to obtain the power, the prominence and personal 
advantage in a city office they perhaps could not obtain in private 
walks of life, while the “best” citizens stand aloof and criticise the 
men they have elected to office. 

GERMAN SYSTEM REVERSE OF OuRS 

Under the German System of municipal government, the condi- 
tions are the reverse of this. The city is trusted with the broadest 
powers, and safely so, because the citizens actually govern themselves 
and actively participate in the responsibilities and acts of city ad- 
ministration through the medium of compulsory citizen service. As 
the result, we find in the German cities, competent municipal service, 
without extravagance and without dishonesty, and with this a settled 
public opinion upholding the paramount right of the municipality in 
all questions between the city and the citizen. 

If conditions in this country are to be made better, it must be 
brought about by the force of public sentiment. Public sentiment 
cannot be aroused, and the needed reforms brought about unless we 
have the courage to face the evils, and a determination to ascertain 
some way of removing them. No better preparation for this can be 
had than to study successiul methods in other countries, and com- 
pare them with the shortcomings of our own system of city gov- 
ernment. Men with the real interests of our country at heart, are 
ready to make use of other methods and other ideas, from whatever 
source they may come, if only they tend to make our country better. 


Municipal Situation in Ohio 


A paper on “The Municipal Situation in Ohio,” by the Hon. 
William B. Doyle, Mayor of Akron, O., was read, a digest of which 
follows: 

Onto is not alone in having within its limits such a condition con- 
cerning its cities that it may be called a situation. Every 
progressive state in the Union is seeking to locate the cause of 
municipal failure and to improve the state of public affairs in its 
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cities. The Ohio situation is peculiar for its far-reaching effects, the 
magnitude of the problem it presents, the importance of the interests 
involved and the extraordinary opportunity for working municipal 
reform on a scale almost unprecedented. Briefly the status is this. 
There is not at the present time a legally constituted city in the State; 
not a city with a valid charter; not a city constitutionally organized 
and provided for. 
APPARENT CAUSE OF THE TROUBLE 

A recent decision of the Supreme Court of Ohio is the apparent 
cause of all this trouble. There were decided on June 26, 1902, two 
cases which will be famous cases in Ohio law. By an act passed 
April 27th, 1902, the Legislature had sought to make radical changes 
in the police department of Toledo and established a board of police 
commissioners to be appointed by the governor of the State and to 
have absolute control over the organization and regulation of the 
police force of the city. This act was made applicable to all cities of 
the third grade of the first class. The only city of that grade and 
class in the State was Toledo. The relators had been duly appointed 
as police commissioners by the Governor on the 2nd of May and im- 
mediately applied to the defendants for the delivery of all books, 
property and appurtenances of the police department in their hands, 
as required by the new statute. Upon refusal of the defendants to do 
so and to recognize the relators as their legitimate successors an 
action in mandamus was commenced against them. The Supreme 
Court dismissed the petition of the relators and denied them the relief 
prayed for and held that the act was unconstitutional as it was a 
special act and conferred corporate powers. Thus, by one stroke, it 
demolished the elaborate scheme of classification for cities and villages 
which had long served as a pretext for the passage of special and 
local laws, in violation of the constitution. The second case decided 
that ‘‘an act to provide a more efficient government for cities of the 
second grade of the first class’ was unconstitutional for the same 
reason and this decision wiped out nearly the entire executive depart- 
ment of the city of Cleveland. 

THE REAL CAUSE 

These decisions were only the apparent cause of the disaster. The 
real cause dates back nearly fifty years to the making of the initial 
error. In 1851 the people of Ohio adopted a new constitution, the 
constitution of 1802 having proved deficient in many respects. Spe- 
cial legislation had grown to immense proportions and was produc- 
tive of enormous evil. So far as legislation for cities was concerned 
the power of the legislature to enact special laws was restricted by 
three different sections which were not contained in the early con- 
stitution. 

Article II, Section 26. “All laws of a general nature shall have a 
uniform operation throughout the state.” 

Article XIII, Section 1. ‘The general assembly shall pass no spe- 
cial act conferring corporate powers.” 

Article XIII, Section 6. ‘‘The general assembly shall provide for 
the organization of cities and incorporated villages by general laws.”’ 

The legislature had passed many laws making that criminal in one 
county which was permitted in the rest of the State. A general law 
in Ohio provides that real property shall not be sold upon execution 
except for two-thirds, or more, of its appraised value. At one time 
the legislature enacted a local law exempting several counties from 
the operation of this general law. The time of the legislature was 
largely taken up with bills which affected only a very small propor- 
tion of the people. The Supreme Court has recognized the evils of 
such legislation in many of its opinions (2 O. S. 617, 34 O. S. 238), 
and a recognition of these evils impelled the people of Ohio to the 
adoption of the new constitution. In order to eradicate them, and 
to preserve the future from the mischief they were causing, the three 
sections above set forth were made a part of the constitution. The 
affect was immediate and salutary. The flood of special bills con- 
ferring corporate powers and those of a general nature but limited in 
operation was stayed. 

Cope EvaApEeD By CLASSIFICATION 

The demand for laws applying to one city or one county, however, 
continued. Sometimes the community itself became insistent and 
whenever there was trouble of any sort the tendency was to run to 
the Legislature for relief, but these three sections stood in the way. 
Shrewd minds were at work upon some plan by which thev could be 
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circumvented. The scheme which succeded was an extension of the 
idea of classification. The Legislature in 1869 adopted a general 
municipal code (66 O. L. 149) and subdivided cities into those of the 
Ist and 2nd classes, the dividing line being a population of 20,000. If 
a law applied to all the cities in each class it was said such a law 
could not be called a special one and being general its operation was 
uniform within its class, which was all the constitution could reason- 
ably ask, although it expressly required uniformity of operation 
“throughout the State.” 

In 1878 (75 O. L. 166) the Legislature acted upon the hint conveyed 
by this simple classifying and the result was a most elaborate and 
intricate scheme of classification until finally every city of importance 
in the State was in a class by itself, with no probability that it would 
ever occupy any other or that others would ever be added to it. 
When the work was complete, Cincinnati, then the most populous 
city, was the only city of the first grade of the first class, Cleveland 
of the second grade of the first class and Toledo of the third grade of 
the first class. Columbus had no companion in the first grade of the 
second class. Dayton was the sole occupant of the second grade, sec- 
ond class. The third grade of the second class embraced too many 
cities so a class was provided called “cities of the second class third 
grade A,” which meant Springfield alone. 

SUPREME Court MAKEs First MISSTEP 

This intricate and involved classification as a whole was a palpable 
and vicious subterfuge to evade the plainly expressed sense of the 
constitution. The initial error, the first and real cause of the present 
disturbance, was made when this classification and the acts based 
upon it came before the Supreme Court for review and examination, 
With the three constitutional sections applicable, it is difficult to see 
how the Court could have gone astray. It yielded, however, to the 
too frequent and specious plea of expediency. The first case declar- 
ing the validity of acts under this classification made a precedent 
which, being reaffirmed by succeeding decisions, became so deeply 
rooted in the substantive law of the State that future courts were 
fearful of the consequences of overruling it and blindly followed what 
they doubtless believed to be wrong. Chancellor Kent points out (1 
Commentaries page 477) that, “Even a series of decisions are not al- 
ways conclusive evidence of what is law.’ And yet in the State vs. 
Pugh (43 O. S. 112) the Supreme Court said, “It is now too late to 
question the validity of the plan of classification incorporated in our 
statutes, and which has received the repeated sanction of this court.” 

OTHER Errors FOLLOWED THE FIRST 

As might be expected this attitude of the Court led it into many 
inconsistent and unreasonable situations. It declared general and 
of uniform operation throughout the State a law permitting Cincin- 
nati to incur a debt of millions of dollars to be expended outside the 
city and determined a law allowing four villages of the State to sell 
bonds for sidewalk construction to be special and therefore uncon- 
stitutional. The first designated Cincinnati as “all cities of the first 
grade of the first class,’ while the second applied to all villages having 
a population of not less than 355 and not more than 365. It held 
local certain laws applying to all cities having a certain population at 
a particular time or census on the ground that the cities might as well 
have been named. 

PROSPERITY CAUSES TROUBLE FOR CITIES 

The real muddle began after the census of 1890 was taken. It will 
be remembered the classification was made on a basis of population. 
When the census returns were published it was learned that many 
cities had so increased in population that they were entitled to rank 
as cities of a higher grade, and in some cases, of a higher class than 
before. The Supreme Court had settled the validity of classification 
on the theory that as cities grew in population they should be ad- 
vanced to successive grades. Every ten years a city might find itself 
pushed by its own prosperity into another class and equipped with an 
entirely different charter of powers and governed by entirely different 
laws, no matter how inappropriate or undesirable they might be. 
The Legislature squeezed out of this dilemma by leaving the question 
of advancement to a vote of the people in each village and city enti- 
tled to it, after a two-thirds vote by city council that such action was 
deemed expedient. The Supreme Court then decided that increase of 
population ipso facto did not cause a change in grade but that all the 
preliminary steps provided by the general assembly must first be 
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taken (47 O. S. 499). Greater confusion of laws could hardly be 
imagined. The time of the Supreme Court was taken up with deter- 
mining merely the grade of cities. Theoretically, it was possible for 
cities to advance to other grades; practically, it was not. Is it any 
wonder then that the city council of Cleveland passed a resolution 
that it was inexpedient to advance to the first grade of the first class 
and the city of Newark preferred to remain a city of the fourth grade 
of the second class, and many other cities refused to advance though 
entitled to do so? 
ENorMoUS GROWTH OF SPECIAL LEG'SLATION 

In regard to special legislation the three articles which I referred to 
in beginning, have been almost completely nullified. The volume of 
special legislation has grown to enormous proportions. Cincinnati 
has worked under three different forms of government in the last five 
years. The Legislature has, in late years, passed laws which are now 
on the statute-book making an act punishable in one locality and not 
in another, and the Supreme Court has held the laws to be valid. A 
man may be fined $1,000 and imprisoned for six months for doing in 
Cleveland what is perfectly lawful in Akron, 35 miles south, or which 
if done in Cincinnati would subject him to a fine of not more than 
$50. 

SUPREME Court ReturNs To First PRINCIPLES 

The statutes of the State in regard to municipal affairs are in almost 
hopeless confusion. The condition is so bad that the only remedy is 
to cut away the entire mass and then get back to first principles. The 
Supreme Court in its late decisions did that very thing. 

One cannot but admire the courage shown by the Supreme Court 
in taking its bold stand. It said, ““We are satisfied at all events that 
the loose construction of the constitution in which this Court has 
heretofore indulged, is in part responsible for the abnormal condition 
of things shown above and we feel disposed to distinctly and finally 
repudiate it now. It should be premised that we do not 
feel bound by previous decisions of this court when they do not com- 
mend themselves to us by essential soundness; and this is especially 
so when constitutional limitations are involved. No amount of wrong 
adjudication can justify a practical abrogation of the constitution.” 

New Cones Proposep 

The principal of the suggested codes now under consideration is the 
administration measure drafted and recommended by Governor Nash 
and his personal advisers.* This code is the embodiment of the board 
or commission plan. A second complete code has been presented to 
the Legislature by the State Board of Commerce. The distinctive 
feature of this plan, which is that in force in several other states, not- 
ably California, is the extension of the privilege of home-rule. 

It is commonly understood that a third will be offered embodying 
the distinctive features of the so-called Federal Plan, with power and 
responsibility centered in one person—the mayor of the city. 

THe Mayor SHoutp Have Supreme AUTHORITY 

Mayor Seth Low, of New York, has pointed out that American 
cities are not so much little states as they are large business corpora- 
tions. The large industrial enterprises have found it to be indispen- 
sable to the successful conduct of business that but one general man- 
ager should be in charge of it. Responsibility for the conduct of the 
industry centers in him. 

I believe this is the first and most important requisite for the suc- 
cessful administration of the affairs of the modern city. The mayor 
should be the one responsible head, the supreme authority. He should 
possess absolute control over all those exercising executive power 
under the city charter. The heads of departments should be ap- 
pointed by him, held subject to his orders, and removable instantly at 
his will, without confirmation of his action on the part of any body. 

If there is one man who will be accepted without a dissenting voice 
as a great authority upon the subject of municipal government it is 
the late John F. Dillon. Section 13 of Dillon’s Municipal Corpora- 
tions, 4th Ed., is as follows :—‘‘Experience with us has also demon- 
strated the necessity of more power and more responsibility in the 
executive head of our municipal institutions.” 

The second principle is that all legislation for cities must be by 
general laws. Ohio enjoys protection in this respect by constitutional 
provision. 





* A digest of this code is given in the article “‘Proposed Municipal Code for 
Ohio,” appearing elsewhere in this issue.—[Ept1rTor. 
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The third principle embodies what is termed in popular phrase 
“home rule.” It means local self-management—that each small com- 
munity shall be allowed to manage its own affairs, in its own way. 
Says Judge Dillon, “As local matters can better be regulated by the 
people of the locality than by the central power, we provide that each 
road-district, each school-district, each city and each county shall, as 
to its local concerns be self-governed.” 

In fourth place there should be a clear separation and definition of 
functions, powers and duties enjoyed and borne by the different 
departments of municipal government. The city council should be 
restricted to the exercise of legislative powers. All franchises should 
expire within the life-time of the generation which grants them. A 
period of twenty-five years is a fair and reasonable limit for any 
franchise. Judge Dillon says, ““Administered on business principles, 
a city ought to derive large revenues from the use of wharves, from 
railways ocupying streets with their tracks, from gas, water, and 
other companies to which are given the right to lay mains in the 
streets and public places.” 

Lastly, if municipal corporations are largely business institutions, 
it is self-evident that party politics should have no place in their man- 
agement. The opportunity now presented to the legislature of Ohio 
is a rare and magnificent one. Not since the Municipal Corporations 
Act of 1835 in England has there been such a chance to work on so 
grand a scale for the reform of city government. A party or fac- 
tional contest now would mean a compromise code—which is a thing 
to be deplored beyond the power of words. Remember what a great 
student and lover of democracy, himself a true statesman, James 
Russell Lowell, said to the English people :—‘‘We learned once tor 
all that compromise make a good umbrella, but a poor roof; that it is 
a temporary expedient, often wise in party politics, almost sure to be 
unwise in statesmanship.” 


The paper on “The Fire Department of Our Cities,” by Mr. John 
H. Sirich, was read at this session, and published in our September 
number. 

£ 

The discussion of this paper was opened by a delegate: “I would 

like to know what you pay your firemen.” 
2 
Mr. Sirich: ““We pay the probationers $500, and the firemen and 
laddermen $800 a year.” 
2 
A Delegate: “What do you pay your captains and lieutenants?” 
& 

Mr. Sirich: “The captains get $1,100 and the lieutenants $900 a 
year. Although the city government of Baltimore is a reform gov- 
ernment, chosen on a non-partisan basis, yet the majority of the 
firemen happen to be Democrats. When the present Chief Engineer 
was raised to his position, a gentleman called on me and asked, ‘Do 
you know that you have proposed and elected a man who is a 
Republican?’ I replied I did not care if he was a Hottentot; he 
was a first-class man and good for the place and he got it.” 

Ain Address by the Labor Mayor 

An address on “Organized Labor’s Relation to Municipal Affairs,” 
was given by the Hon. Ignatius A. Sullivan, Mayor of Hartford, 
Conn. Mayor Sullivan spoke, in part, as follows: 

THE individuality of our citizens in any municipality may be 
likened to a pyramid, the apex of which contains that quality of 
citizens who are content to remain as they are, and as they have 
been perhaps for years. This period of contentment comes after 
those citizens have acquired a competency, or have gained promi- 
nence in a chosen profession. Or they may be men who are satisfied 
to allow events to take their course, calm in their belief that they 
are unable to right that which may be wrong, and that the trend of 
municipal affairs are of little concern to any excepting, possibly, a 
few politicians who must control municipalities or they cannot 
exist. 

The base of our pyramid contains that element of our population 
who are forever active in creating discord, and whose delight is 
to see our municipal affairs a seething maelstrom rather than lend 
their assistance to the emergencies in whose hand lies the building 
up, broadening out, and general control of our cities. 

The center of our pyramid is composed of that calm and reason- 
ing citizen who may be content to remain inactive so long that he 
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becomes dormant, and many times comes to life so suddenly as to 
cause an explosion which completely upsets all calculations of the 
politician and our neighbors in the apex. 

in the central portion of our pyramid is to be found the great 
majority of our citizens, and among the prominent factors today, in 
all great public movements are to be found members of organized 
labor. Labor unions are the only means by which men who must la- 
bor for their existence, may acquire the benefits and ameliorations 
which by rights are theirs, and which are often denied. 

Organized labor has always believed in municipal ownership of 
public utilities, and to-day is advocating all contract work to be 
abolished, and that municipalities should be their own contractors 
in all departments. 

Organized labor to-day favors all such work being done by 
municipalities, and time will surely prove that their contention is 
just and true. Sewer disposal is one of the greatest problems 
to-day and I have never yet heard of a single man who believes 
that the disposal of our sewage should be by contract. 

And if we concede it should not, why then should not garbage 
and ashes be collected by the cities, and also the street watering 
as well as street-cleaning be done by the city? If the city owns and 
controls the streets, why should the city not care for them and de- 
rive all the revenue from the use of them? 

I firmly believe there is a limit to the amount which ought to be 
derived by taxation, and I can see no method by which taxation can 
be limited except by ownership of public utilities, and of these, the 
greatest revenue producers, are street railways, which if owned 
and controlled by municipalities would keep taxation down to a 
reasonable figure, while providing for the cost of those improve- 
ments, which are not and never will be of the future, but are and 
shall always be of to-day and ever present. . 

It was because of control of municipal affairs by politicians that in 
one eastern city organized labor determined to use their power on the 
one day of all days when they can assert their supremacy, namely, 
election day, to destroy this political machine which had preyed 
upon the city for many years. 

That the movement should not fail, it was started more than : 
year before election day with the avowed purpose of teaching the 
masses how legislation of to-day is enacted, and how they could 
enact legislation for themselves and also elect the chief executive of 
the city. Headquarters were established in each ward, but not in 
the usual back room of saloons, and the campaign of education was 
launched by local speakers and upon the foliowing platform: 

‘Free text books in the public schools through-an appropriation by 
the Court of Common Council sufficient in amount to comply with 
the wishes of the people as expressed by them through the refer- 
endum. 

“A municipal gas plant to be owned and controlled by the city, 
meaning a better quality of gas at a less cost to the citizen. 

“Eight hours to constitute a day’s work for all city employees, 
and the establishment of a living rate of wages as a minimum. 

“The employment of none but citizens on city work and the en- 
forcement of the same. 

“The cleaning and sprinkling of city streets and the collection of 
garbage and ashes by the city and not by contract.” 

They were most successful in their undertaking and elected a 
working man there, whose administration up to date has not been 
found wanting. Organized labor to-day throughout this country 
are alive to the situation and have awakened to the fact that they 
have too long lain dormant. By their power though the ballots 
they may control all legislation, and the needs of the hour is but 
to develop the men who may successfully lead them. 


City Engineer Fendall, of Baltimore, had prepared an address on 
“Street Paving,’ but had the misfortune to lose it, and therefore he 
was unable to present it at the convention. At this session, how- 
ever, the resolution was passed providing for its publication in the 
proceedings of the convention. We published the paper in full in 
our September issue. 

Public vs. Private Ownership 

Mr. J. B. Cahoon, treasurer of the National Electrical Association 
of New York city, was introduced to the convention. Mr. Cahoon 
presented a paper before the League when it met at Syracuse, in 
1899. As he had a proposition for the League’s consideration, Pres- 
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ident Ashley called upon him to explain, and when introduced he 
said: 

“The question of municipal ownership is one which very seriously 
confronted the National Electrical Association five years ago. 
Shortly after that the question of how to meet municipal ownership 
competition was taken up, and, the first, and practically the only 
solution of the problem which came to all of us, was that we should 
unite on a uniform system of accounting, so that, we, as electrical 
companies, could know what the costs were and whether we had been 
deceiving ‘ourselves in operating plants, as we had been doing. In 
Chicago, in 1898, I had the pleasure of presenting to the association 
such a system of accounting, and, the following year, as President, 
of appointing a committee to modify that system wherever necessary. 

“The system, as modified by the committee, was adopted by the 
association,- with the understanding that every electrical company 
belonging to the association should put it into force immediately. I 
offered in Syracuse, the same system to the committee of the League 
of American Municipalities to whom was referred these questions of 
accounting, and suggested at that meeting, that it would be well for 
the municipal plants to apply the same system of bookkeeping that 
the electrical companies were putting into effect. The question of 
costs arose at that meeting in a marked way, and I stated to the 
convention that the National Electrical Association would he glad to 
pay half the cost, for a competent engineer, or engineers, whose duty 
it would be to make a most painstaking and thorough investigation of 
plants operated by municipalities, the plants to be selected by the 
president of the League. The result of this investigation was to be 
compared with the result of an investigation of a private plant, sim- 
ilar in size, the private plant to be designated by the president of 
the National Electrical Association. 

“A committee was appointed, or a resolution was passed rather, 
that a committee be appointed, to raise the funds for that purpose, 
soliciting subscriptions from the members of the League. As far 
as I know the committee was lost sight of; at least, nothing has evea 
been done, and we have retained that amount of money—$2,500— 
in our treasury, subject to the call of you gentlemen, and it is still 
there. I am the unfortunate treasurer, and I would like to get rid 
of it. I therefore renew the offer in the same way, and would 
simply modify it by suggesting the appointment of a public account- 
ant in addition to an engineer, and that entirely disinterested engi- 
neers and accountants be employed in determining the cost of a 
municipally operated plant and compared with the published cost of 
a privately operated plant under similar conditions and of approx- 
imately the same size. I would say that the secretary of the associa- 
tion would be glad to meet the committee at any time to formulate the 
necessary plans for putting this into execution.” 

& 

Mr. Cahoon was requested by the League to put his proposition 
into writing and submit it to the Executive Committee of the League, 
when it would be considered. 

The Membership Extended 

One of the most important changes made in the constitution at 
this session of the League was that relating to membership. Hitherto 
the membership of the League has been confined to city officials exclu- 
sively—that is, those who were in office. On the recommendation 
of a committee appointed for that purpose, the constitution was so 
amended that any ex-city official would be eligible to membership, 
but without a vote. Furthermore the door was opened for the first 
time to manufacturers and supply men. This was done in order 
that they might feel at home and more disposed to make the occasion 
of the annual gathering of city officials an opportunity for arranging 
a municipal exhibit, to be composed of such apparatus and supplies 
as may be employed in the construction and maintenance of the city 
of to-day. These people were to be charged a small annual fee and 
given the right to exhibit, but had no voice in the proceedings. This 
is a step in the right direction and cannot fail to yield excellent 
results for all concerned. 

2 

The only paper which was to have been read at the afternoon 
session of the last day was that prepared by Dr. James E. Bayles, 
ex-President of the Department of Health, of New York city, upon 
the subject of “Gas Leakage in Cities in Its Economic and Hygienic 
Aspects.” In the absence of Mr. Bayles and owing to the brief 
time allowed for concluding the business of the League, the reading 
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of the paper was dispensed with, and on motion made and carried, to 
have it printed in the proceedings of the convention. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: For 
president, J. Adger Smythe, Mayor of Charleston, S. C.; for first 
vice-president, Hon. M. M. Stephens, Mayor of East St. Louis, Ill. ; 
for second vice-president, Hon, Richard J. Barr, Mayor of Joliet, 
Ill.; for third vice-president, Hon. J. M. Head, Mayor of Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; for treasurer, Hon. ‘Lhomas P. Taylor, ex-Mayor of 
Bridgeport, Conn.; for secretary, Hon. John MacVicar, ex-Mayor 
of Des Moines, Iowa. 

Baltimore was the place selected for the next meeting. 


Testimonial to President Ashley 


Very appropriately a testimonial was bestowed upon the retiring 
President, Mr. Ashley, in recognition of not only his excellent service 
as the presiding offcer and chief executive of the organization during 
the past year, but also for his services in the interests of the League 
since its inception, at Columbus, in 1897. It was presented to the 
ex-President by President-elect Smythe in a speech so clever that 
we publish it. Addressing Mr. Ashley, the President-elect said: 

“In all ages the instinct of human nature has been to reward duty 
well performed; to say to a man who has discharged that duty, 
though it be only his duty, ‘Well done good and faithful servant.’ 
Yesterday, by a unanimous vote, this League instructed a committee 
to prepare a testimonial of its regard and esteem for you, my friend 
and brother ex-President Ashley. 

“T hold in my hand, sir, a little token which the committee ap- 
pointed has selected,* and which it is my pleasure and my honor to 
present to you on behalf of this League. It is of pure gold, typifying 
the sincerity and the purity of our wishes and esteem of you, our 
brother; also typifying the pure and high motives which have influ- 
enced you in the discharge of your duties. On it, also, you will find 
the lotus flower, typifying a long life, and carrying with it the earnest 
wishes of this League that your life may be long :pared and your 
usefulness increased. A little lower down you will find the head ot 
a Sphinx, typifying the wisdom which has so characterized your 
actions in the discharge of your duties as President and your labors 
to promote the interests and advance the prosperity of this League 
during the last five years. Still lower down is the Scarabaeus of 
Egypt, typifying immortality, the immortality of our love and es- 
teem for you and a hope of the blessed immortality which we trust 
awaits you when life’s weary hours are o’er and you sleep the sleep 
which knows no waking. Around this Scarabaeus is a ring, which, 
like our esteem and love for you, has no end. Accept it and wear 
it with our best wishes.” 

The Municipal Exhibit 


An effort was made at this convention to have a large number of 
exhibits for the inspection of the delegates. It was not very much 
of a success as to numbers, but the manufacturers and supply men 
who did come brought good exhibits with them, which attracted con- 
siderable attention. It is expected and hoped, now that the way has 
been opened for membership to manufacturers and supply men, that 
it will result in the assembling of much larger exhibits at future 
sessions of the League. 

There was a voting machine on exhibition—The Abbott,—which 
came in for a good share of attention. 

The Consolidated Car Fender Company, of 39 Cortlandt street. 
New York city, had an exhibit in charge of Mr. George Hollings- 
worth. Many of the delegates were interested in this car fender 
because the street railways in their seyeral cities were either not 
equipped with any fender or had one which was a poor substitute. 
Officials from the following cities:—Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., New Castle, Pa., Columbus, O., Milwaukee, Wis., Wil- 
mington, Del., Oskaloosa, Ia., Charleston, S. C., Owensboro, Ky., 
Lima, O., Joliet, Ill.,—expressed their intention to recommend the 
adoption of this fender for their respective cities; if necessary, pass- 
ing an ordinance compelling the street railway companies to use such 
a fender. 

Mr. Michael T. Connolly, owner and inventor of a patent sewer 
cleaner, transported his apparatus from Jersey City to Grand Rapids 
for the purpose of demonstrating its use before the members of the 
League. Through the courtesy of Mayor Palmer and City Engineer 
Anderson, a convenient place was arranged near by the convention 





* A watch fob. 








hall, where the sewer cleaner was operated. Those who witnessed 
the demonstration were unanimous in their expressions of approval. 
The apparatus was left with the city of Grand Rapids for the pur- 
pose of a further trial and probable purchase. 

The Elliott & Hatch Book-Typewriter was on exhibition, in charge 
of the manager of the Chicago office, Mr. Baldwin. City comp- 
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tions of its work on the streets surrounding the convention hall, and 
also in front of the Morton House. Three kinds of pavements 
were thoroughly cleaned; stone, asphalt, and brick. A block of each 
kind of pavement was cleaned in a short space of time, most of the 
delegates lining up the streets on either side, watching the opera- 
tion. The machine worked to a charm. Starting in the center, it 





THE STREET CLEANING MACHINE WHICH GAVE DEMONSTRATIONS OF ITS WORK BEFORE THE LEAGUE AT GRAND RAPIDS 


trollers, city treasurers, city clerks, and not a few officials, were 
specially interested in the operation of this machine. Many of them 
had never seen one before. 

The Menzies’ Street Cleaner was exhibited by its inventor, Mr. 
Menzies. It was fully described in our August issue, on page 95. It 
it a little push cart, to be used by the “White Wings,” and is a great 
improvement over the ordinary type which has been in use so long. 
Street cleaning superintendents and health officers were much in 
terested in this contrivance. 

The International Street Cleaning Machine Company of New 
York, exhibited three of its machines, and gave several demonstra- 


washed the dirt and slime of the street into the gutters, and made 
the streets cleaner than they had been since they were first laid. 
The flushing process cleans the streets much more effectually than 
can be done with the broom, as it drives even the small particles of 
dust, which the broom leaves to be blown about by the wind, with 
the rest of the refuse, into the gutter. Ten of these machines have 
been in operation in New York for some months past, and prior to 
their purchase by New York, they were used in Milwaukee and St. 
Louis. They have been introduced abroad quite extensively. The 
accompanying illustration will show how the machine was used at 
Grand Rapids. 





ONE OF THE NUMEROUS PARK SCENES TO BE FOUND IN ROCHESTER’S (N. vy PARK SYSTEM 
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PROPOSED MUNICIPAL CODE FOR OHIO 


Powers Granted to Cities and Villages—The Organization of Cities to Be Uniform 


Governor Nasu of Ohio has prepared a bill embodying a municipal 
code for the State which he was to submit to the General Assembly 
of the State of Ohio for their consideration. The chaotic condition 
into which the laws of Ohio relating to the cities had gotten made 
necessary a law that would place all the cities and towns on a uniform 
basis. The bill, of which the following are the important features, 
was drafted by the Governor for the purpose of accomplishing this 
end. 

Municipalities are classified into cities and villages accordingly as 
they had a population above or below 5,000 at the last Federal census. 
If, at future census, any cities do not show a population of 5,000, they 
shall become villages. Villages are advanced to cities as they reach 
the said population. Villages may surrender their corporate powers 
if 25 per cent. of the electors so petition council and a majority of the 
electors vote for the proposition at a special election held for the pur- 
pose. 

GENERAL Powers or MUNICIPALITIES 

Among the general powers granted municipalities is the right to 
regulate and compel the consumption of smoke. All the usual powers 
of municipalities regarding the regulation of streets, speed of cars, 
taverns, public shows, explosives, etc., are granted by the bill. They 
are to maintain police and fire departments, to provide for a water 
supply and to prevent its unnecessary waste and its pollution, to main- 
tain municipal lighting and heating plants and to provide for the 
public health. They can build, alter and regulate all canals or water 
courses located within the corporate limits. The establishment, and 
maintenance of public baths, schools, libraries, markets, garbage cre- 
matories and disposal, ete., and the guarding of the public health 
and morals are within the powers of cities and villages. The viola- 
tion of ordinances can be punished by them as misdemeanors, but no 
fine shall exceed $500 nor imprisonment be longer than six months. 

SpeEcIAL Powers 

All municipal corporations shall have the following special powets. 
To appropriate public property for public purposes; to sell or lease 
public property; to regulate the use of the streets; to levy and collect 
taxes; to levy and collect special assessments; to borrow money; to 
maintain and protect a sinking fund. Municipalities can hold real 
estate for eleven purposes, viz.: To open, widen and extend streets 
and to have the right of way across railroad tracks and land of rail- 
roads; for parks and market places; for public halls and offices, etc. ; 
for prisons, workhouses, etc.; for hospitals, pest houses, crematories, 
cemeteries; for levees, wharves and landings; for bridges, viaducts 
and their approaches; for schools and university sites; for construct- 
ing or improving any water course or canal located within the corpor- 
ate limits and not owned by the State or a private company; for 
sewers, disposal plants, etc., for water works, gas and electric light 
plants. The municipality may appropriate property outside its limits 
if the same is necessary for any of the preceding purposes. When- 
ever a municipality appropriates property and fails to pay or take 
possession of the same within six months time, the right of the appro- 
priation shall cease. 

Tue Use or STREETS 

Municipalities shall have the right to grant the use of streets to any 
street railway, gas, electric, light, water, pneumatic tube, telephone, 
or other similar corporation. No such grant shall be longer than for 
twenty-five years and only the company offering the best terms to 
the municipality in respect both to the compensation in the way of 
rental or repairs and the rates or charges to be made. If an annual 
portion of the gross receipts of any company is included in the grant, 
council shall have the right to examine the books of the company at 
any time. At the end of each ten years council shall have the right to 
regulate the fares or charges for public service of any companies by 
agreement with the companies. In case of disagreement, the matter 
shall be decided by arbitration. A contract may be made with any 
light, water or heating company for supplying the public buildings or 


streets but for no longer period than ten years. No right to use any 
street shall be granted a company until the majority of property 
holders on said street shall have given their consent. All money 
received for the use of streets may be used for any municipal pur- 
poses. 

TAXATION AND ASSESSMENTS 


The aggregate of all taxes levied by the municipality, exclusive of 
county and state purposes, schools, sinking fund and interest, shall 
not exceed in any year 10 mills on each dollar of assessed valuation. 
A two-thirds vote of the electors may increase this tax rate. On or 
before the first Monday in March estimates of the expenses of de- 
partments for the ensuing year must be presented to the auditor of 
cities or clerks of villages, who shall revise said estimates and reduce 
them to prevent unnecessary expenditures and bring each within fair 
limits as compared with the others. Before the first Monday in April 
the council shall be furnished by the auditor or clerk with statements 
including a balance sheet of the municipality, expenditures during 
the past year, the estimated expenses for the year coming, and the 
percentage necessary to be levied to provide for them. Within a 
month the council shall certify to the county auditor the rate of taxes 
levied by it and the same shall be placed on the tax list the same as 
township taxes are treated. If the county auditor finds the rate 
exceeds the limit allowed by law, he shall not have authority to place 
the same on the list and the levy shall not be valid. The fiscal year 
is to end on the thirty-first day of December. At the beginning of each 
year, councils shall make appropriations out of the money in the treas- 
ury or estimated to come into it during the six months following the 
collection of taxes. All appropriations for the next six months shall 
be made with and within said appropriations and balances or credits 
remaining over at the end of the year shall not be open for payment 
therefrom, but shall be recredited to the funds from which they were 
taken. A three-fourths vote of all the council, with the approval of 
the mayor, may transfer any fund or balance to any other fund or 
funds provided the fund was raised by taxation on all the property in 
the municipality. 

Within a period of five years, no assessment on any property shall 
exceed 25 per cent. of the tax value of the property and no assess- 
ment for sewer purposes shall exceed Io per cent. of the tax value. 
The municipality shall not pay more than 5 per cent. of the charges to 
cover cost of street intersections and the proportion of general 
benefit to the municipality. Assessments for main sewers shall not 
exceed the sum required to construct an ordinary street sewer capable 
of draining the lots assessed and lots that do not need local drainage 
are provided therewith shall not be assessed. 

The rate of interest on municipal bonds shall not exceed 5 per cent. 
The amount of deficiency bonds shall not exceed 1 per cent. of the 
total amount of assessed property and must be approved by two- 
thirds of the council and of the electors. Four citizens, two from 
each political party, shall be appointed by the mayor to look after 
the sinking fund. They shall serve four years. In villages the mayor, 
clerk and chairman of the finance committee of council shall con- 
stitute the sinking fund trustees. They shall not receive compensa- 
tion. They shall invest all money in United States or Ohio state and 
municipal bonds. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF CITIES 


The legislative power of cities shall be vested in a council of not 
less than seven members, four to be elected by wards and three at 
large. For the first 20,coo inhabitants in addition to the original 
5,000 two additional members shall be elected by wards and for each 
15,000 thereafter, one member shall be similarly elected. When the 
total number of councilmen is fifteen, or more, one member of every 
five shall be elected at large and the remainder from wards. Mem- 
bers shall serve for three years. The city shall be divided into wards 
containing as compact territory as possible and, as nearly as prac- 

(Concluded on page 190.) 
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The Punattina: eaten 


Tue franchise question forms one of the most absorbing and im- 
portant confronting the municipal citizen. The relation of public 
service corporations to the city forms a serious menace to the morals 
and probity of the city and its representatives. This has been illus- 
trated time and again during the past year. The developments in St. 
Louis have perhaps attracted the most attention and the most clearly 
illustrate the dangers of the relationship. 

Recently a street railroad company of that city desiring to sell its 
property at an exorbitant price to a rival company, and finding it im- 
possible to do so by negotiation, caused to be introduced into the 
Municipal Assembly a blanket franchise ordinance authorizing it to 
run over the tracks of its rival in every part of the city. To secure 
the passage of this bill, the sum of $135,000 was deposited in a box in 
one of the safe deposit companies, necessary keys to which were 
divided between the representatives of the railroad and the repre- 
sentatives of the councilmanic combine—‘t being agreed between them 
that as soon as the bill became a law the money might be appropriated 
and distributed to the latter. The combine performed its undertaking, 
but the passage of the bill was blocked by the Supreme Court of the 
State, just before the adjournment of the Assembly. A controversy 
immediately arose over the $135,000, the combine contending that it 
had done what it had agreed to do and the railroad that it had received 
no benefit from the combine’s action. To force the railroad to sur- 
render the money, a sort of blackmail was begun, which resulted in 
the officers of the company being compelled to put up various sums of 
money to avoid unpleasant disclosures. This blackmail became so 
burdensome that the president and the legislative agent of the com- 
pany finally went to the prosecuting attorney, turned State’s evidence 
and gave away the whole matter, being promised, of course, immunity 
for himself and his associates. The evidence laid before the Grand 
Jury was overwhelmingly convincing, and five indictments were im- 
mediately returned. Of those indicted, one has been convicted, two 
are fugitives from justice, and the remainder are awaiting trial.* 

What is significant in the matter is that as soon as one indictment 
was secured, the Grand Jury had no difficulty in procuring all the evi- 
dence it desired with respect to municipal corruptions. Banks, trust 

companies, supply agents, ex-members of the Municipal Assembly, 


Re Said Since the above was written one of the members of the House of 
Delegates, who was implicated in this ‘‘steal’” and a fugitive from justice, re- 
turned to St. Louis and turned state’s evidence. The evidence thus obtained has 
led to the arrest of all but six of the eighteen members implicated, and it is 


expected that the remaining number will be soon apprehended.—[Eprror. 
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directors of corporations interested in contracts, officers of street rail- 
roads, light companies, gas companies, were summoned, and all 
seemed to have the same purpose; to break up, if possible, a nefarious 
system which has for many years cursed the city. Those who were 
unwilling to testify were implicated by their friends and compelled to 
do so. The conviction was secured in an extraordinary case. One of 
the members of the Council had worthless stock. He sold it to the 
legislative agent of the railroad company at par. It was proved 
that he had obstructed the passage of the bill, and was approached by 
the legislative agent of the Council. The trade as it was called was 
procured by the latter. The State established the worthlessness of 
the stock, the intervention of the boodler, and produced a check pay- 
able to the order of the boodler and the member of the Council. It 
further established the fact that the member of the Council had tried 
to avoid putting his signature upon the check. The evidence was 
altogether circumstantial, as the member of the Council voted against 
the bill; but his opposition was withdrawn; and upon the strength of 
the evidence the jury convicted the councilman. 

In Wheeling, W. Va., nine councilmen, including the president of 
the second branch, are under indictment for forming a conspiracy to 
sell their votes in a body for assisting a certain street railway fran- 
chise. While no indictments followed the passing of certain street 
railway franchises in Philadelphia, the city and the country were 
shocked and scandalized by the bold disregard of public sentiment on 
the part of the Councils, and the curt refusal of the Mayor of the city 
to give even a cursory consideration of the offer of a responsible citi- 
zen of $2,500,000 for the franchise, who deposited a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars as an earnest of good faith. 

In the light of the Wheeling situation, and of the facts disclosed by 
the St. Louis Grand Jury to the effect that $395,000 was given by one 
street railway company for the passage of a favorable ordinance, that 
$135,000 had been deposited for the payment of councilmen for an- 
other, that $25,000 a year had been made by some Assemblymen; that 
$50,000 had been offered by a capitalist for a vote, and had led to h’s 
indictment, it is hard to understand how the Philadelphia Councilmen 
and Mayor were so improvident as to grant to private corporations, 
without restrictions and consideration, franchises conservatively esti- 
mated to be worth $10,000,000. 

Taking another phase of the situation, the Taxpayers’ Association 
of Cincinnati in a recent publication asks the following questions. 
How does it happen: 

“That, when the property of the Street Railroad, and light com- 
bines were being valued by the Board of Supervisors, they said: ‘We 
know the value is there, but fear to violate the law and our oath of 
office in placing it upon the tax duplicate, because we did not see it 
with our own eyes, and the companies stated to us that they did not 
have it?’ 

“That the Cincinnati Street Railroad Company expended $17,460,- 
000 to acquire $2,600 0co worth of taxable property? 

“That the light combine pays dividends on $28,000,000 and owns 
but $2,5c0,000 worth of tangible property ? 

“That in 1899 the State Board, upon the advice of attorneys for the 
Cincinnati Street Railroad Company, and without hearing the other 
side, reduced the valuation of that company by $283,975 which was 
never replaced? They claimed to have obeyed the law, too.” 

Similar questions are being asked all over the country, and while the 
conditions which give rise to them are dangerous and prejudicial to 
public welfare, their asking is an encouraging sign of the times. If 
the peopie were not awakening to the situation and its gravity, these 
questions would not be asked by bodies like the Taxpayers’ Associa- 
tion of Cincinnati. 

In view of the undeniable dangers incident to the grant of public 
franchises to private corporations, is it any wonder that public men 
are saying, as one close student did in April last: 

“Debauchery of public representatives, contempt for the opinion of 
the consumer, shameless watering of stock, frequent oppression of 
workmen—there are the common sins of our franchise owners, sins 
which make it wiser to run the risk of imperfect management than to 
continue the certain disadvantages of private control.” 

The overwhelming vote in favor of municipal ownership at the 
Chicago election in April shows the drift of public sentiment. Chi- 
cago, it is true, may not be ready for such an experiment, but this vote 
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indicates how heartily tired its people are of the scandals and corrup- 
tion incident to the private ownership of municipal monopolies, and 
it may also mean that the people realize that it is doubtful whether 
they have the right to put into the hands of a few to make enormous 
profits at the expense of the many, even if there were no corruption. 

The Chicago vote is the most significant event of the year in the 
matter of franchises, with the exception of Governor Crane’s veto of 
the Subway ordinance. He uttered words of great moment when he 
said in his message: 

“The surrender of rights which belong to the public, even for a 
brief term of years, should be permitted only . . . . for control- 
ling reasons of public policy. This bill, however, while 
it does not restrict- the company, ties the hands of the community. 
: I am unable to give my assent to a bill which thus re- 
stricts the rights of the public . . . . while . . . . it in- 
sures valuable exclusive privileges to the company in question for so 
long a period.” 

Words like these are invigorating and strengthen the hands of 
those who are working for the public good. They constitute a stand- 
ard of public conduct not only worthy of emulation, but which inspire 
emulation. CLINTON RoGers WoopbruFF. 

£2 


Politics in the New YorK Fire Department 


DicNity and non-partisanship should characterize all the acts of a 
reform administration, especially when any effort is made to get rid 
of a member of a preceding administration. It is a deplorable fact 
that Commissioner Sturgis, in his petty attacks upon Chief Croker, 
resorts only too clearly to political trickery. Mayor Low manifests a 
weakness in apparently sustaining the acts of his commissioner. It 
is one of the few mistakes of which he has been guilty and may, we 
trust, be included among the exceptions which will prove him a 
worthy chief executive. It is pretty generally believed, among news- 
paper men and others who are conversant with the records of Chief 
Croker and Commissioner Sturgis, that the present attack is inspired 
by a puerile and petty political policy, equalled only by Mayor Low’s 
attitude toward the police and excise questions. 

With almost universal voice the press of New York condemns the 
action of Commissioner Sturgis. The New York Evening Sun, re- 
flecting the sentiment of an editorial upon the same subject in the 
morning Sun, said in an editorial on September 16th: 

“Tt is part of the irony of events that certain members of the 
present reform administration should have created the impression in 
the minds of the community at large that they would like to get rid 
of Chief Croker. He was suspended originally in a way that sug- 
gested a scandal in the background. It was hinted that he was 
mixed up with certain shady transactions. Then when, like any 
man jealous of his honor and professional good name, he refused 
to sit quietly under the cloud, the technical right of his superiors 
to keep him from performing the duties of his office was questioned. 
At the same time a statement was made which showed that the 
Commissioner had shifted his ground. Instead of setting forth the 
charges, if any such existed, on which the hostile step had been taken, 
the manner in which the Chief had resented the slur cast "pon him 
was made the very head and front of his offending. The most that 
was alleged against him was that he had not shown a proper meek- 
ness when told that he had better continue his vacation. Instead of 
some original offence, he was charged with committing a mild form 
of insubordination.” 

The editorial of the New York Times, in its issue of September 
12th, bearing upon this question, is so unbiased we quote it almost 
in full: 

“The statement which the Fire Commissioner has at last been 
induced to give out of his reasons for removing the Executive Chief 
of the department, without making any charges against him or giving 
him any legal opportunity to be heard, for the first time makes what 
may be called an allegation against the Chief. The allegation is that, 
upon suddenly returning from the vacation which he had himself ap- 
plied for, Chief Croker had, without consulting the Commissioner, 
issued an order announcing his resumption of the command of the 
uniformed force. 

“This is an allegation, and is not without seriousness. We have 
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already expressed the opinion that, as a matter of administration, 
the Commissioner had the right to insist that the Chief should not 
terminate the vacation for which he had applied, and for which ar- 
rangements involving many other officers of the department had 
necessarily been made, before the period of the leave for which he 
had applied had expired. The only judicial decision which has 
thus far been had in the matter, however, was against this contention 
and in favor of the right of the Chief to resume his duties. Morally, 
all the same, the action of the Chief was unexceptionable, except in 
regard to the issue of his order resuming command, which we think 
the Commissioner had a right to resent, though by no means to the 
extent of suspending the Chief from duty indefinitely. Mr. Croker 
had learned, while he was taking his holiday, that his personal and 
official character had been assailed in the course of the trial of an- 
other officer of the department. He did just what any sensitively 
honest man and official would do in coming back at once to confront 
his accuser. As for Mr. Sturgis’s pretense that it was insubordinate, 
or in any way objectionable, for the Chief to tell him that he was ex- 
ceeding his authority in claiming the right to suspend the Chief from 
command summarily, that is simply absurd. The Chief was simply 
standing on his rights as an officer and a man. More than that, the 
only court that has thus far passed upon the question has decided 
that he was within his rights and that the Commissioner was outside 
of his. * * * The course of Mr. Sturgis was calculated to arouse 
suspicion in the mind of a six-month-old baby. Mr. Sturgis now 
recites that Chief Croker ‘said, in-so many words, that he did not 
believe in my assurances of fair dealing.’ Well, how could he, or, 
at least, how can he? The public will observe with regret, we think, 
that the Mayor seems to find nothing objectionable in Mr. Sturgis’ 
methods. * * * The plain fact is that such charges should have 
been made, if the material out of which to make them was available 
at the beginning of the proceedings, instead of at this late stage. No- 
body can question the accuracy of one of the Commissioner’s state- 
ments: 

“ ‘The relations between the Commissioner of the Fire Department 
and the Chief of the department, who is his principal adviser, must be 
of the most intimate and confidential character. These relations can 
only continue on a basis of absolute mutual trust. Any conduct 
destructive of such confidence or any conduct that is insubordinate 
in its character would make it difficult and perhaps impossible to 
administer the department.’ 

“The accuracy of the inference which Mr. Sturgis draws from it is 
more open to question. His inference clearly is that it is the Chief 
who should go. That will not, we think, be the inference of fair- 
minded persons who have been following the development of the 
case.” 

In referring to the removal of Chief Croker by Commissioner 
Sturgis the New York World, in its issue of September 12th, said 
editorially : 

“If there is any ‘cause of reproach’ in the Fire Department the 
public certainly wants to have it removed. But the best that can be 
said of Commissioner Sturgis’s course is that he has taken a very 
mystifying, irregular and unusual course to bring it about.” 

The charter provisions are in part to blame for the present unpleas- 
antness in New York’s fire department. To all intents and purposes 
Commissioner Sturgis is chief of the department and Mr. Croker is 
the subordinate. This is absurd, for the principal reason that, it 
places in command of perhaps the most important department in the 
city’s government, a man not fitted by special training or life-long 
service for the discharge of the duties devolving upon him. Chief 
Croker is a fireman by profession, and long years of training, and we 
believe that it will be impossible to discover and prove any serious 
mistakes on his part during his tenure of office—and his honesty the 
Commissioner does not pretend to question. The charter provides 
that experience and training shall be subordinate to ignorance, a 
condition of affairs which cannot be duplicated in any city in the 
United States. While we believe that the chief of the department 
should be held responsible for his acts and made amenable to some 
nortion of the city government, we deprecate the existence of a 
charter provision which will permit the wrecking of so important a 
department by the foolish acts of an ignorant commissioner. Com- 
missioner Sturgis is undoubtedly a well informed man in other 
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matters, but is not qualified to act as the chief of New York’s fire 
department, either by knowledge or experience, and we believe that 
subsequent events will verify this assertion. 

Later.—Charges, which by implication, were being prepared by 
Commissioner Sturgis against Chief Croker, have finally been made 
public. At the same time a special order has been issued rescinding 
the order which relieved the Chief from duty, which took effect at 
10.30 Monday morning, September 29th, when Mr. Croker was 
directed by the Commissioner to appear and answer the charges. 
The restoration is purely technical, as Purroy will continue to act 
as Chief during the trial, which is in progress as we go to press. 

The following seven counts are made against Chief Croker, and 
most of the incidents on which they are based go back almost to the 
time when he first took office. 

1. Failure to enforce the requirements of law for properly safe- 
guarding the Park Avenue Hotel. 

2. Incompetency as Chief of the Fire Department in the man- 
agement of great fires. 

3. Making false reports. 

4. Violating the Constitution of the State of New York in accept- 
ing free railroad transportation. 

5. Conversion of public property to private use. 

6. Conduct prejudicial to good conduct and discipline in perse- 
cuting and unjustly discriminating against certain members of the 
uniformed force. 

7. Conduct unbecoming an offtcer or a gentleman and prejudicial 
to good order and discipline. 

The New York JVorld in its issue of September 25th, pertinently 
says: 

“If half the things charged against Chief Croker are true, how 
could the highly conscientious Commissioner wait so long before 
suspending him? * * * 

“Chief Croker goes to the bar carrying the weight of public confi- 
dence and sympathy, so far as the public knows the case. The burden 
of proof is entirely upon the Commissioner.” 
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The Future of the League 

Tue future destiny of the League of American Municipalities de- 
pends upon the wisdom employed in its further development. The 
successful and helpful convention, recently held at Grand Rapids, 
coupled with the efficient work of Secretary MacVicar during the 
past year, would seem to indicate that, is so far as the wise ad- 
ministration of its affairs is concerned, the League is now well man- 
aged. The fiscal year has closed with not only a larger number of 
new members, but with the renewal of a larger number of member- 
ships by old cities, notable among the latter being the city of New 
York, which, for the first time in several years, was represented. 
The finances of the League are in better condition than at any time 
since its organization, there being several hundred dollars in the 
treasury, and all bills paid. This is due, very largely, to the faithful 
services of Treasurer Thomas P. Taylor and Secretary John Mac- 
Vicar. 

President Charles S. Ashley manifested rare ability as an executive 
officer, and the helpfulness of the last meeting was largely due to his 
business-like way of handling the convention. Every session was 
opened at the appointed hour and there were no lapses of attention. 
The papers elicited general discussion, which indicated a lively in- 
terest on the part of the delegates. 

Two important changes were effected in the constitution which 
cannot fail to materially increase the usefulness of the League. An 
amendment was adopted which made it possible for ex-city officials 
to retain their membership, and the door was opened to manufactu- 
rers and supply men. The ex-city officials were granted all the privi- 
leges of the League except that of voting, and the manufacturers 
and supply men were given the privilege of exhibiting at the annual 
convention and all other privileges of the League except the rights 
to speak on the floor and to vote. 

We believe this to be a wise move on the part of the org unization. 
Phe exhibition feature, if properly handled, can be made one of the 
greatest attractions of the annual meeting. There is no reason why 
there should not be a large municipal exhibit of all kinds of appa- 
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ratus, material and supplies which enter into the construction and 
maintenance of a municipality. This class of members really fur- 
nishes the most stable element in the League membership, for while 
city officials change from year to year the manufacturers and supply 
men would remain practically the same. 

The time will come when some centrally located city will be 
selected as a permanent place of meeting for the League. There will 
be a permanent auditorium and exhibition hall; there will be a mu- 
nicipal exhibit, which will form the center of attraction of the annual 
meeting. The city will become the Mecca, at a certain period of the 
year, for all those who are desirous of adding to their knowledge 
of practical municipal affairs. The future of the League is great, 
and if its affairs continue to be managed in the future as during the 
past two years, it is destined to become a most potent factor in civic 
improvement. 


# 
An Unwise Paving Specification 


The rejection of a recent bid for paving in New York city calls at- 
tention to an absurd restriction contained in the charter which reads 
as follows: “Except for repairs, no patented pavement shall be 
laid, and no patented article shall be advertised for, contracted for, 
or purchased, except under such circumstances that there can be a fair 
and reasonable opportunity for competition, the conditions to secure 
which shall be prescribed by the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment.” 

We call this an absurd restriction for the reason that it attempts 
to regulate by organic law that which pertains to an administrative 
office. The choice of a pavement should be left entirely with the 
city engineer, and if he happens to select a patented article, staking 
his reputation in recommending it, there is no good reason why it 
should not be used. 

When asphalt pavement was first introduced into this country it 
was a patented article and laid by one company. There was no 
competition for the patents were controlled by one company, and yet, 
as everybody knows, asphalt pavement was widely used. It is one 
of the most popular street pavements. 

Such a restriction is not business-like. No business firm would 
refuse to consider the good qualities of any material it might need in 
its business simply because it was patented and there was but one 
source from which a supply might be obtained. If, on examination, it 
found the material submitted to be equal to, or better adapted to its 
particular needs, it would purchase the same without hesitation. It 
would be a matter of economy to do so and a matter of extravagance 
to overlook the merits of an article simply because it was patented, 
or exclusively offered by a single concern. If the section quoted 
from the New York charter is correctly interpreted it should be 
amended so as to permit the use of such pavements as the one 
recently rejected, and this in the best interests of the city. So long 
as the city employs a first-class engineer at a good salary it should 
have the benefit of his experience and should have the good sense to 
take it. When any municipal system or charter undertakes to place 
in the hands of the financial end of the city government the de- 
cision as to the kind of pavements that shall be laid and the kind 
that shall not be laid, it may be considered decidedly bad practice 
and detrimental to the best interests of the city. What applies to 
New York in this connection applies to the specifications which 
may be in operation in any other municipality. 

Every care should be exercised to protect the city against impo- 
sition, especially in the choice and construction of its pavements, but 
we must emphatically protest against the use of such unbusiness- 
like and unreasonable restrictions as that referred to in the New 
York specifications. The engineering department should have the 
right to decide what is and what is not a suitable pavement. 

a” 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. 
aaa 


The excavation work on the new subway of New York, according 
to Chief Engineer Parsons, will be completed by the first of the new 
year, and cars will be running by a year from next Christmas. 
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The system of acetylene lighting which has gained such popularity 
in England and European cities is now being much employed in town 
and village lighting in this country. 


¢ 


Happily for the inhabitants of Brooklyn the work of placing the 
overhead wires under ground has commenced and will be pushed 
rapidly to completion. The new administration should receive credit 


for this work. 
& 


If the demand for the equipment of street railway cars with suitable 
car fenders was to grow with the killing or injuring of every ten 
people, there would be but few lines in the country at the end of the 
year which would not be equipped with this life-saving device. 


¢ 


There is little excuse for a dirty city in these days of improved 
machinery for sweeping and keeping clean the streets. It costs some 
money to buy and maintain a modern street cleaning outfit, but it 
pays. It is an important factor in reducing the death rate. 

£ 

The death rate of American municipalities would be materially 
reduced by the installation of filtration plants in connection with its 
water supplies. Mechanical filters are already in use in one hundred 
and ninety-two cities, but there is ample room for others and some 
cities are in great need of them. 

£ 

Municipalities too often ignore the necessity for purifying their 
sewage before permitting it to empty into any river. American 
streams are fast becoming polluted and unfit even for bathing pur- 
poses, much less for water supplies. The septic tank method of 
treating sewage is comparatively inexpensive and opens an easy way 
for the solution of this problem. This system is largely used 
the cities of Great Britain and Europe. 

@ 

The garbage crematory, recently installed in Salt Lake City, has 
not proved a success. During the test of the plant it was found that 
it cost $31.45 to consume twenty-eight tons of garbage within twenty- 
four hours. It required two and one-half tons of coal besides 2,700 
pounds of coke during the twenty-four hours. It should not cost 
more than fifty cents per ton to consume the garbage of any city, and 
some municipalities perform the work at less expense. Salk Lake 
City will act wisely if it rejects this plant unless, on further trial, it 
shows that better work can be performed. 

£ 

In a little city in Illinois, there is a local telephone exchange which 
pays the sum of $5.00 a year to the Bell Telephone Company for 
every instrument in use. The company charges its patrons $24 and 
$18 a year for business and residence service respectively. In rural 
districts the service costs only $12 per year. This pays for an un- 
limited service. Furthermore, the territory covered includes the 
entire county and still the private company operating this exchange 
is making money. Telephone service should be as reasonable in 
every city. 


£ 


The trees in Central Park are dying for lack of proper care while 
those in Prospect Park, in the borough of Brooklyn, show every 
evidence of most careful attention. It is a burning shame that so 
beautiful a park as that in the borough of Manhattan should have 
its chief glory, the trees and shrubs, destroyed for lack of attention. 
There can only be two causes for its present wretched condition: 
incompetency or neglect. It seems to us that Mayor Low might 
find it within his power to inject a little fidelity into the administra- 
tion of this important department. 


¢ 


Several city officials, at the recent meeting of the League of Amer- 
ican Municipalities at Grand Rapids, maintained that their munici- 
palities could do all of their paving, with the exception of asphalt 
and bituminous macadam, at a much less expense than under the con- 
tract system. There are more cities in New England which do their 
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own paving than in any other section of the United States. The 
cities of Springfield, Mass., Grand Rapids, Mich., and others, have 
demonstrated the wisdom of maintaining their own plants—includ- 
ing road rollers, stone crushers, and other paving apparatus,—for the 
laying of macadam pavements. Springfield constructed a piece of 
macadam at the low expense of forty-three cents per square yard. 


5 


According to our contemporary, The Star, of Kansas City, the 
municipal legislators are a mercenary lot of men, for they have 
passed an ordinance permitting the extension of the street sign nuis- 
ance, all for the sake of the collection of a few paltry dollars for 
license. It is time that our city officials take a more active interest 
in reducing rather than extending this form of nuisance. If the city 
fathers desire to procure the most profit the best thing they can do 1s 
to prohibit all forms of bill board and street advertising and then 
erect sign boards in certain parts of the city which shall be controlled 
and rented by the city administration. This is the practice in many 
foreign cities and prevents the disfiguration so common in American 
cities. 

£ 

Statistics show that the average of human life within cities is 
less than in the country. Competent physicians who have made a 
careful study of the causes leading to the shortening of human life, 
maintain that the many noises within the city are in no small part to 
blame. For this reason it would be a sensible move on the part of 
any civic administration to look about for ways and means to dimin- 
ish the unnecessary noises in the cities. The voice of the huckster, 
the old clothes man, the whistle of the peanut vender, the bells of 
the ragpicker and scissors grinder, are not absolutely essential to 
the furtherance of their trade. These noises could, and should be 
stopped. The noises produced by the average street railways could be 
reduced if the company were required to keep its apparatus in more 
perfect order. The pavements contribute their share, particularly 
the manholes and catch basin covers. The old style iron cover 
could be exchanged for the noiseless asphalt filled cover. This is a 
question well worthy of the consideration of every municipality. 


£ 
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Good Investment for Cities 


WATERBURY, Conn., Sept. 15, 1902. 
Editor, MUNICIPAL JOURNAL AND ENGINEER: 

I am a believer in compliments when compliments are due. I also 
believe compliments are most prized when they come unsolicited as 
this does. 

I congratulate you on your magazine for September, 1902. A city 
official who missed reading that number lost a whole lot of beneficial 
material. 

I believe it would pay every city in the country to furnish your 
magazine to each official holding office. 

M. J. Ryan, City Clerk. 


¢ 


**Cities Should Pay for Subscriptions”’ 


Omauna, Neb., Aug. 12, 1902. 
Editor, MUNICIPAL JOURNAL AND ENGINEER: 

I take a great deal of interest in the various papers and articles 
published in your journal, and I think that every city official should 
be a subscriber, and the subscription paid for by the municipality, in 
order that public officials might become more familiar with their 
respective duties. 

Joun N. WeEstzeErG, City Comptroller. 

In clubs of ten or more the MuNIcIPAL JoURNAL AND ENGINEER iS 
offered at $2.00 per year and sent to separate addresses. Many cities 
have already availed themselves of this offer. Our clubs range in 
size from ten to one hundred.—[Ebrror. 
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Great Assistance in Street Building 
Department of Public Works, 
EvANSVILLE, Ind., Aug. 5, 1902. 
Editor, MUNICIPAL JOURNAL AND ENGINEER: 

We find that your journal is indispensable. During the past year, 
we have done a great deal of improving in the way of street building, 
and your journal has been of great assistance. 

W. Ep. Ciarke, Clerk B. P. W. 
£2 


‘* Phenomenal Growth of the M. J. @ E.’’ 
Office of State Engineer and Surveyor, 
ALBANY, N. Y., Aug. 2, 1902. 
Editor, MUNICIPAL JOURNAL AND ENGINEER: 

I want to congratulate you upon the phenomenal growth of the 
MUNICIPAL JoURNAL AND ENGINEER, upon the marked beauty of its 
make-up and the general evidence of prosperity which its pages 
radiate. 

Wo. Pierson Jupson, Deputy State Engineer. 
¢ 


*‘In Front Rank of Civic Periodicals ’’ 
New York, N. Y., Aug. 19, 1902. 
Editor, MUNICIPAL JOURNAL AND ENGINEER: 

The beauty and artistic merits of your journal, coupled with the 
value of its contents, places it in the front rank of municipal periodi- 
cals. I take great pleasure in expressing my appreciation of the posi- 
tion it has won in its particular field of usefulness. I should think 
it would be invaluable to city officials,’and, in fact, to all interested in, 
or having charge of, public work. 

Cuartes A. Hacue, Consulting Engineer. 


¢ 


Makers of Street Signs 
ExryriA, O., Aug. 29, 1902. 
Editor, MuNIcipAL JOURNAL AND ENGINEER: 

Please put me in touch with dealers and manufacturers of street 
signs, or names of streets, as our city will take up the matter of 
naming and marking streets in the near future. 

C. H. Snow, City Engineer. 

The J. L. Mott Iron Works, 84 Beekman street, New York city, 
and the American Steel House Company, 796 Eleventh avenue, New 
York city, are among the leading manufacturers of street signs in 
the country. Inquiries sent to these addresses will receive prompt 
attention.—[ Epiror. 

2 
Division of Cost of Local Improvements 
RocHEstTer, N. Y., Sept. II, 1902. 
Editor, MUNICIPAL JOURNAL AND ENGINEER: 

I would like to have a list of cities using the system for the assess- 
ment of taxes for local improvements along the following lines, 
namely, two-thirds to three-quarters of the assessment spread on 
the city at large, the remainder on the abutting property. 

Grorce B. WILLIAMS. 

Data from over sixty cities, giving the practice in regard to the 
assessment for local improvements, was given in the September issue 
of the MunicipAL JouRNAL AND ENGINEER, beginning on page 126. 
Address the secretary of the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
220 West Fifty-seventh street, New York city, and ask for number 
817 of the Transactions of the Society, published December, 1897. In 
this number is published a paper on the Theory and Practice of Spe- 
cial Assessment, by J. L. Van Ornum, Prof. of Civil Engineering, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. This paper contains much 
valuable matter relating to the subject, besides the practice in fifty 
cities. 

Since our last issue we have received information upon this sub- 
ject from the following cities: 

Kansas City, Mo.—“All sewers built, both district and joint dis- 
trict, have been paid for entirely by the property owners in the dis- 
trict which the sewers drain.” 

Rochester, N. Y.—‘In this city the city at large pays no portion of 
the cost of either trunk or lateral sewers; the entire cost being 
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assessed upon the territory drained into it according to the benefits 
which each particular lot derives. These benefits are determined by 
the Board of Assessors.” 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The city pays no part of the cost of 
sewers, except in special cases, in which the city receives some 
special benefit. The city may pay a part of the expense if the Board 
of Public Works so decides. Local sewers are paid for by the abut- 
ting property. In case of a trunk or main sewer, the Board of pub- 
lic Works in each case fixes the equivalent cost of an adequate local 
sewer and this proportion is paid by the abutting property, and the 
rest is paid by the property lying within the drainage district. 

Toledo, O.—‘Before any trunk or main sewer is constructed, the 
Common Council establishes a main sewer district, comprising all 
property to which a main sewer would give surface drainage. After 
the main sewer district is established the cost of constructing the 
main sewer is assessed upon the whole main sewer district, except so 
much of the expense as would be required to construct a local sewer, 
or in other words, a sewer of sufficient capacity to give full drainage 
to the property abutting on the sewer. This amount being deducted 
from the total cost, is assessed upon the property abutting on the 
sewer in addition to its portion of the cost of the general drainage. 
The city pays the full amount of the cost of the improvement lying 
inside of all public intersections; as to the lateral or local sewer, for 
local drainage, the whole cost is assessed upon the abutting property. 
The only part of the cost not charged to abutting property being that 
portion, as above stated, lying inside of the public intersections, 
which is taken from the general sewer fund.’’—[Ebrror. 


¢ 


Cities Having Garbage Reduction Plants 
St. Louts, Mo., August 29, 1902. 
Editor, MUNICIPAL JOURNAL AND ENGINEER: 

Will you give me the names and address of two or three of the 
largest garbage reduction plants in the country; also, name in each 
case, the leading man to see. Your connection with civic improve- 
ment questions has undoubtedly given you a wide acquaintance in 
this line. 

Howarp J. Rocers, 
Chief of Department of Education, 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 


A list of the leading cities using the reduction process for the dis- 
posal of garbage is given below. An inquiry addressed to the mayor 
of any city will reach the proper authority. Allegheny, Pa., Akron, 
O., Boston, Mass., Buffalo, N. Y., Belleville, Ill., Cincinnati, O., 
Cleveland, O., Columbus, O., District of Columbia, Detroit, Mich., 
Indianapolis, Ind., Mt. Vernon, Ill., New Bedford, Mass., New 
York, N. Y., Paterson, N. J., Philadelphia, Pa., Pittsburg, Pa., Read- 
ing, Pa., Syracuse, N. Y., St. Louis, Mo., Utica, N. Y., Vincennes, 
Ind.—[ Eprror. 

& 
Wants Newspaper to Reprint Paving Article 
ALLENTOWN, Pa., Sept. 18, 1902. 
Editor, MUNICIPAL JOURNAL AND ENGINEER: 

The paper on street paving, by Mr. B. F. Fendall, published in the 
September MunicipaL JoURNAL AND ENGINEER, contains so many 
good suggestions in regard to street paving that I am anxious to have 
it republished by one of our daily newspapers. Improved street pav- 
ing was begun during my term’as Mayor of Allentown and so many 
mistaken notions exist among our people in regard to different meth- 
ods of paving that I am anxious they should have all the light pos- 
sible on the subject. Will you permit me to republish the article in 
one of our papers? James L. Scwaapt. 

Of course permission is granted to reprint the above article referred 
to. In addition to this we wish to make the general statement not 
only for the benefit of Mr. Schaadt, but the balance of our readers, 
that except in cases where the article is copyrighted by the author— 
which is always indicated in a foot note—any of our readers are 
given carte-blanche to quote any article, or articles, in whole or in 
part, from THE Municipal JourNAL, in the interest of civic improve- 
ments, provided credit be given. We are pleased to lend a hand in 
the good work of creating public sentiment in favor of municipal 
betterment.—EbiTor. 
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Life of Stone and Asphalt Pavements 


RocHester, N. Y., Sept. 11, 1902. 
Editor, MuNIcIPAL JOURNAL AND ENGINEER: 

Can you tell me the comparative life of Medina block and asphalt 
pavements under varying condidtions? GeorcE B. WILLIAMS. 

Much information in regard to the matter of asphalt and Medina 
pavements will be found in the articles in the MuNicipAL JouRNAL 
AND ENGINEER for February and April, 1901, the first on Asphalt and 
the second on Stone, by George W. Tillson, Chief Engineer of High- 
way Department of the Borough of Brooklyn. 

Mr. Tillson has written the best book on street pavements and 
paving material up to date. In this volume he calls attention to a 
series of experiments which was made in St. Louis in 1880, to de- 
termine the resistance to abrasion of several kinds of paving ma- 
terial. Strips of pavement, 22 inches wide, were laid of fire brick, 
asphalt blocks, granite, and lime stone blocks. A traffic standard 
of fifty tons per day per foot of width of roadway, was adopted, 
and a two wheeled cart, with two and one-half-inch tires, loaded 
800 pounds per inch, was rolled over the different strips long enough 
to equal a traffic of eight and one-half years. The fire brick lost 9 
per cent. in weight and a depth of three-quarters of an inch, with 
about half broken; asphalt blocks lost 14 per cent.; lime stone blocks, 
10 per cent., while the wear on the granite was hardly appreciable. 

All officials of different European cities, according to Mr. Tillson, 
give the average life of the different materials, as follows: “Glas- 
gow, fifty years for granite, six years for wood; Edinburg, thirty 
years for granite, twelve to fifteen for asphalt, eight for red wood, 
fifteen for Australian wood; Liverpool, thirty years for granite, 
twelve for asphalt, fifteen to eighteen for wood; Paris, thirty years 
for granite, eight for wood.” 

Mr. Tillson, from data collected from American cities, estimates 
the life of granite from twenty to twenty-five years; brick, fifteen 
years; wood, ten to fifteen years; Belgian block, twenty years; ma- 
cadam, eight years; and cobble, eighteen years. It is safe to esti- 
mate Medina stone pavement will last, under varying conditions, ten 
years longer than asphalt, with less expense for repairs.—[ Epiror. 


¢ 


Personalities 


—The municipal election at Guyton, Ga., resulted in the election of 
Mr. Samuel Sheftall as mayor. 

—Hon. R. E. Warren, Mayor of Taunton, Mass., has declared that 
he is a candidate for re-election for the office of mayor. 

—Press reports state that Mayor Hugh Barr, of De Graff, Ohio, has 
resigned his office but has not assigned any reason for the step. 

—The City Council and officials of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., were recently 
the guests of Mr. Albert Lewis on his estate Bear Creek. Mr. Lewis 
provided sumptuous entertainment for his guests and all left ex- 
tremely pleased with their reception. 

—The Hon. David S. Rose, Mayor of Milwaukee, Wis., has re- 
ceived the nomination for governor by the Democratic State Conven- 
tion. There was an exciting contest over this nomination but Mayor 
Rose was finally selected from among six candidates. 

—The Hon. Joseph J. Pater, President of the Board of Public 
Works, Hamilton, O., has been nominated by the Democratic State 
Convention for member of the State Board of Public Works. He is 
stumping the state with the Hon. Tom L. Johnson in the interest of 
the Democratic party. 

—Mayor Henry J. A. Todd, of Sheboygan, Mich., has expressed his 
willingness to accept the Democratic nomination for Congress. Mayor 
Todd is about the only candidate who is willing to take the nomina- 
tion; others who have had experience claim that they would not re- 
ceive it for love or money. 

—The stoker mayor of Bridgeport, Conn., Denis Mulvihill, has 
announced his candidature for the office of sheriff. It is thought 
that he will have no difficulty in securing this, but may have a harder 
time in securing enough votes for his election. He predicts, however, 
that he will have a majority of 5,000. 

—The friends of Mayor C. S. Bosch, of Hamilton, O., have been 
greatly alarmed by his illness. The Mayor developed typhoid fever, 
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but did not give up his work until extreme weakness compelled him to 
do so. We are happy to learn, however, that the Mayor is recovering 
and hope that he will continue to improve. 

—lIt is reported that City Engineer A. E. Bell, of Memphis, Tenn., 
was asked to hand in his resignation by Mayor Williams. Mayor 
Williams has made a number of complaints against Engineer Bell, but 
thus far he has refused to make public what they are. Engineer Bell 
has been in his present position for many years. 

—Mayor R. B. Temple, of Pana, Ill., recently announced his resig- 
nation, but the Council made no effort to accept it and the Mayor 
threatened to compel them to do so. His reason for resigning is, 
that he is an agent for the Kansas Immigration Company and his 
duties compelled him to be absent from the city continually, 

—Mayor Thomas J. Corcoran, of Pittston, Pa., recently held court 
on a street corner, heard witnesses and passed sentence upon the of- 
fender of the peace within five minutes after the offense was com- 
mitted. The Mayor met a policeman who had arrested a young thief, 
stopped him, and after hearing testimony, sent the boy to jail. 

—The village of Quincy, Ohio, has considerable difficulty in per- 
suading any of the citizens to accept the office of mayor. Mr. W. H. 
Kimper, who has been mayor for some time, lately resigned because 
he considered the place a bore, but after vainly casting about for a 
successor, the Council persuaded him to take the position again. 

—Former Water Registrer of New York City, Mr. Columbus O. 
Johnson, has ben engaged by the Merchants’ Association to make a 
study of the water systems of Europe, especially as regards their 
administration. The Association desires to obtain facts before at- 
tempting to secure a more efficient water system for New York. 

—it is reported on good authority that President Eliot, of Har- 
vard University, will be nominated for Mayor of Cambridge, Mass., 
in order to defeat the re-election of Mayor McNamee. Ever since 
Mayor McNamee was elected the authorities at Harvard have been 
opposed by the Mayor in many projects and so have no sympathy 
with him. 

—The Prohibition movement in Texas has resulted in the indict- 
ment of Mayor Riggins, of Waco, on charges of neglect of duty in 
that the Mayor paid so much attention to the whisky campaign for . 
which the saloon men paid him a salary of $4,000 that he failed to 
attend to his official duties. The Mayor has obtained an injunction 
from the Court of Appeals restraining the Council of Waco from 
trying him. 

—Mayor Conway, of Troy, N. Y., recently had occasion to turn fire- 
man. A fire in a neighbor’s house which threatened to do considerable 
damage to the surrounding residences was successfully combated by 
means of a bucket brigade organized by Mayor Conway. Commis- 
sioner of Public Safety Coyle was with the mayor and assisted him in 
organizing the brigade, and it was due greatly to their efforts that the 
fire was extinguished. 

—Charles G. Darrach, who has had an experience of some thirty-six 
years in expert electrical work, was recently sent by the University of 
Pennsylvania to assist the Borough Council of Ephrata, Pa., in deter- 
mining the cost of erecting and maintaining a municipal electric light 
plant. Mr. Darrach examined the existing light plant, which is under 
private ownership, and recommended the installation of a plant which 
would cost approximately $15,000. 

—Willis F. Brown, Consulting Engineer, of Toledo, O., writes 
that Mr. J. D. Cook, an eminent engineer, died of appoplexy on the 
17th of September. Mr. Cook was one of Toledo’s pioneer citizens 
and a prominent American civil engineer. During his career he 
constructed sixty-three water works plants in different cities, among 
these being Toledo, Sandusky, Galveston, and Quincy, Ill. Mr. 
Cook was born in 1830, coming of Quaker stock. He was a thirty- 
third degree Mason, and belonged to several other similar orders. 

—The confession of John K. Murrell, a member of the House of 
Delegates, of St. Louis, has implicated eighteen other members of the 
House as receiving money for franchises granted. All of these men 
have been indicted and the workings of the “combine” have been 
exposed. Murrell was the custodian of one of the keys of the safety 
deposit vault in which was placed the money received from the rail- 
way people for their votes. Each member of the combine received 
$2,500 for his vote and all were bound together by a blood curdling 
oath such as would do credit to a band of pirates. 
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(Continued from page 183.) 

ticable, an equal number of inhabitants. After each census council 
shall redistrict city or whenever any territory is annexed sufficient to 
entitle the city to additional members of council. Councilmen shall 
not hold other public office or be interested in any city contract. No 
ordinance granting a franchise or allowing expenditure of money 
shall be passed until read on three different days and this rule cannot 
be dispensed with. Council shall neither appoint nor confirm any 
officer or employee of the municipality. It shall fix the salaries of all 
employees, except as otherwise stated, and no salary may be increased 
or diminished during the term of office of any employee. Salaries 
of councilmen shall depend on the time consumed in their duties, but 
shall not exceed $1,200 per annum. A deduction shall be made for 
non-attendance. 

Tue EXEcuTIvE 


The executive power shall be invested in a mayor, president of 
council, auditor, treasurer, solicitor, board of public service and board 
of public safety. The mayor, president, treasurer and auditor shall be 
elected for three years. The last shall keep the books of the city 
and audit the accounts of other officials. The solicitor shall be ap- 
pointed by the mayor for three years. Three directors of public ser- 
vice shall be elected for three years and shall supervise all public 
works and institutions, including streets, sewers, lighting, cleaning, 
water works, parks, baths, libraries, cemeteries, crematories, work- 
houses, hospitals, charities, public buildings, etc. The directors 
shall constitute a board of health and may make contracts not to ex- 
ceed five years for the removal and disposal of sewage, garbage and 
waste. They may purchase supplies or provide labor for any work 
not involving more than $500. They shall appoint such officials as 
may be necessary to carry out their duties. They shall fix the com- 
pensation and bonds of all such persons. 

There shall be four directors of public safety appointed by the 
mayor for four years, not more than two to be of the same political 
party. The council shall fix their compensation. The control of the 
fire and police departments shall be vested in the mayor and board of 
*public safety and the mayor shall appoint all members of said depart- 
ments with the approval of the board. The executive heads of the 
fire and police departments shall be a chief and superintendent respec- 
tively and all advancemeits in these services shall be for proficiency 
only and by the directors and all appointments and removals shall not 
be for political reasons. The directors or any member of either de- 
partment shall not hold other office, be a delegate to any political con- 
vention or take part in any election except to preserve order and cast 
his vote. No contracts exceeding $500 shall be made by the board. 

The territory within every city shall comprise a municipal judicial 
district and a police judge shall be elected for three years to preside 
over the same. He shall have jurisdiction over offenses against or- 
dinances of the city and of misdemeanors committed within four miles 
outside its limits. Cities of 35,000 inhabitants or more shall have two 
such judges. 

VILLAGE ORGANIZATION 


The legislative power of every village shall be exercised by a coun- 
cil of six members elected at large for three years. The executive power 
shall be vested in a mayor, clerk, treasurer, solicitor, marshal, street 
commissioner and trustees of public affairs. The first three shall be 
elected for three years and their duties shall correspond to those of 
the mayor, auditor and treasurer of the cities. The solicitor and 
street commissioner are to be appointed by the mayor for three years. 
Under the direction of the council, the latter shall supervise the im- 
provement of streets, sewers, markets, bridges, wharves, water 
courses, and the lighting, sprinkling and cleaning of public places. 
There shall be three trustees of public affairs elected for three years 
and shall manage all water, lighting plants, parks, cemeteries, baths, 
libraries, sewage disposal, workhouses, hospitals, etc., similar to the 
directors of public safety in cities. The marshal shall be elected for 
three years and be at the head of the police force and the chief of 
the fire department shall be appointed by the mayor for a similar 
period. Each village shall comprise a municipal judicial district over 
which the mayor shall preside as judge. 
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Convention Dates 


OCTOBER 

The International Association of Municipal Electricians holds its 
seventh convention at Richmond, Va., October 7-9. E. P. Foster, 
secretary, Corning, N. Y. 

The twenty-third convention of thePennsylvania State Firemen’s 
Association meets at Bradford, Pa., October 7-10. W. W. Wunder, 
secretary, Reading, Pa. 

The annual convention of the American Society of Municipal Im- 
provement will be held on October 7-10 at Rochester, N. Y. E. A. 
Fisher, president, Rochester, N. Y. 

The Pacific Coast Fire Chiefs Association will meet at Victoria, 
B. C., October 7-10. H. W. Bringhurst, Seattle, Wash. 

The American Street Railway Association will meet at Detroit, 
Mich., October 8-10. T. C. Penington, 2020 State street, Chicago, 
Ill. 

The Mayors of Georgia will convene at-Atlanta on October 14-15. 

The Massachusetts Firemen’s Association will meet at Boston, 
October 15-17. D. Arthur Burt, secretary, Taunton, Mass. 

The American Gas Light Association meets at New York City, Oc- 
tober 15-17. Alfred E. Forstall, 58 Williams Street, New York City. 
DECEMBER 

The thirteenth annual meeting of the American Health Association 
will be held at New Orleans, La., December 8-12. Dr. Chas. O. 
Probst, secretary, Columbus, O. 

The League of California Municipilities will meet in convention at 
San Jose, Cal., December 10-12. 


& 
Some of New YorkK’s Good Roads 


THE citizens of Monroe County, New York, are realizing the bene 
fits of good roads that have come to them under the Highie-Arm- 
strong law. Every prediction of the friends of this law has been ful- 
filled since it has gone into practical operation, for it has proved an 
inexpensive and quick method of improving long neglected highways. 
Instead of the antiquated labor method of building roads this law pro- 
vides that a tax for highways shall be levied, 50 per cent. of the cost 
of the road being paid by the state out of the good roads appropria- 
tions; 35 per cent. by the county, and 15 per cent. by the town. 

At the present time there are being constructed in Monroe county 
forty-eight and one-half miles of improved highways, at the aggregate 
contract price of $386,802. Last year the State appropriation for good 
roads was $795,000, and the county has received nearly one-fourth of 
all the money appropriated for good roads. When the forty-eight and 
one-half miles are completed the county will contain sixty-three miles 
of improved highways, and the people of the State and the taxpayers 
of the towns where the roads are being built cannot tell from their tax 
bills that they have paid a large sum of money for building these 
roads. All the money will be raised by indirect methods, chiefly by 
excise and inheritance receipts. 

To show how the cost of building the roads is distributed, the town 
of Brighton, Monroe county, will have roads costing $18,914.85. This 
will pay for 2.26 miles. The county will pay 35 per cent. or $6,220.20. 
The taxpayers of the county will pay 4.3 cents on each thousand dol- 
lars of assessed valuation. The citizens of the town of Brighton pay- 
ing 15 per cent., or $2,837.22, the roads will cost them $1.18 on each 
thousand dollars of their assessed valuation. Thus the dwellers of 
Brighton will be taxed $1:223 per thousand dollars for their share of 
the road. The remainder of the cost of the road, or $9.457.43, will be 
paid by the State, but as there is no state tax this year except a small 
one for canal purposes, the above amount per thousand dollars is all 
that the citizens of the county and the town will have to pay for their 
good roads. To put it another way, every mile of road in the town of 
Brighton costs each taxpayer 54 cents for each thousand dollars he is 
assessed, and the whole road, which costs approximately $8,000 a 
mile, only costs the taxpayers of the town $1.280 a mile, the rest being 
raised by the State and the county. For every dollar raised by the tax- 
payers of the town for this road $5.50 is raised outside of the town 
and given to it to help build the road. 

Thirteen towns are receiving the same benefit as that of Brighton 
and are paying their proportionate share of the cost of building the 
forty-eight and one-half miles of roads. 
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The Northwestern Good Roads Train 


A Goop Roaps convention has been held in Minneapolis, Minn., and 
it has created great enthusiasm among the people because of its prac- 
tical demonstration of how easily a good road can be built and the 
benefits to be derived from it. Many speeches were made by good 
roads enthusiasts, and one by Mr. M. A. Hayes, of Sault Ste. Marie, 
who has had extensive experience with good roads trains, was full of 
practical suggestions and important truths regarding the benefits of 
good roads. He said in part: 

“Progress follows along the line of least resistance, and for that 
reason the progress of the country followed first down the Atlantic 
coast, along lakes and rivers, and lately since the institution of the 
railroads settlements and towns have naturally followed these lines. 

“Good public highways will be of inestimable assistance in relieving 
the congestion of the cities, and in scattering the wealth, which now 
naturally congregates at the terminals of the roads. 

“If highway improvement is a national work, it should be taken up 
by the national government, but do not wait for that.” 

In concluding, the speaker said: 

‘‘No township or county is too poor to have good roads, and every 
county and every township is too poor to have poor roads.” 

Hon. Martin Dodge, in addressing the meeting, suggested a way in 
which the government might help out the cause. He said that a post- 
age stamp might be made bearing appropriate inscription and illustra- 
tions, to be used by those interested in good roads, and that part of 
the income from the sale of these stamps should go toward supplying 
funds for the work. Later, resolutions were adopted indorsing this 
plan. Further resolutions were also adopted thanking the Great 
Northern Railway and the commissioners of Hennepen and Remsey 
Counties of Minnesota for their aid in furthering the purpose of the 
campaign. It was further resolved that the convention indorse the con- 
stitutional amendment establishing a state highway commission which 
was passed by the people of Minnesota in 1898, and the voters of the 
state were urged to defeat the proposed amendment to the constitution 
abolishing such commission. Further speeches were made by E. J. 
Phelps of the Automobile Club of Minneapolis, who made an address 
on highways for motor vehicles. The Hon. Fred. C. Stevens also 
spoke. 

After the close of the session a practical demonstration of road 
building was witnessed by all interested. 

2 
Union of Canadian Municipalities 


THE second annual convention of the Union of Canadian Munici- 
palities was held at Montreal, Canada, September 15, 16 and 17. The 
delegates were received by Alderman Lamarche, Acting Mayor of 
Montreal, and Mayor Lighthall, of Westmount. The opening ses- 
sion took place in the evening of the 15th, when Acting Mayor La- 
marche delivered an address of welcome, which was replied to by 
Mayor Howland, of Toronto, president of the Union. President 
Howland then delivered his president’s address and Mayor Light- 
hall, secretary-treasurer, submitted his report. It showed that the 
Union embraced ninety-three towns in all parts of the Dominion. 

A paper on “City Embellishment” was read by Alderman L. A. 
Lapointe, who advocated the removal of existing disfigurements and 
the providing of reasonable adornments. Lack of civic patriotism 
he ascribed as the cause of untidy streets. 

The following resolution was presented by Alderman Stroud, of 
Ottawa, and passed by the delegates after discussion: “That in the 
opinion of this Union it is desirable that legislation should be en- 
acted making it compulsory on the part of companies operating pub- 
lic franchises and their employees in the event of any grave dispute 
or disagreement between them, which might tend to public inconven- 
ience, disorder and loss of property to resort to a properly constituted 
tribunal or=referee for settlement of such dispute; that the Executive 
Committee be authorized to seek the necessary legislation in this 
direction.” 

A resolution was submitted by the Executive Committee recom- 
mending a financial union of all municipalities in order that better 
prices could be obtained for the sale of bonds. Mayor Howland was 
the originator of this idea. Such a union would enable the smaller 
places to secure better rates. It was proposed to work out a plan to 
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be submitted to the various provincial legislatures, by which money 
could be borrowed on united credit. 

Mayor Lighthall, of Westmount, presented a resolution protesting 
against the interference of the Dominion Parliament in municipai 
affairs. This was referred to a committee. To the committee on 
resolutions was referred one by Mayor Klotz, of Berlin, for the 
establishment of a bureau for the distribution of information. 

Mr. J. Bruce Payne, of Granby, moved that the Quebec Legisia- 
ture be asked to establish a bureau and appoint a commissioner of 
good roads. It was referred to the committee. Mr. Payne made an 
address on good roads in support of his resolution and the delegates 
spent an hour discussing the general subject. 

The second day’s session was held at Westmount. The question 
of all municipalities of the Dominion joining and deciding that in 
the future no bonus should be offered to any company to lure them to 
a particular town was the subject of a resolution introduced by 
Alderman F. R. Waddell, of Hamilton. Several delegates spoke in 
favor of such a rule and pointed out the advantages to be derived. 
Some thought the resolution was a stroke at home rule but President 
Howland pointed out that such was not the intention of the idea. 
A vote on the matter resulted in its adoption by 24 to Io. 

A resolution was adopted by the Union authorizing the Executive 
Committee to co-operate with the Dominion Government in its draft- 
ing of the bill concerning telephone companies. The Government 
recently sought the advice of the Union in the matter. It is proposed 
to give the cities full control of their streets; that the Government 
shall control the rates and long distance connections and all possible 
protection to municipal bodies and citizens. A resolution for better 
protection at grade crossings was unanimously adopted. 

At the next session a resolution was adopted giving the Executive 
Committee authority to devise ways and means for the establishment 
of a bureau of information and to try and secure the aid of the 
Government for this work. 

The introduction of several notices of motion then occurred. 
Mayor Arbuthnot, of Winnipeg, submitted one on the telephone bill 
and the rights municipalities should retain in the opening of streets, 
etc. He also asked that grade crossings be abolished. These and 
other motions were referred to the committee on resolutions. 

The Westmount Town Council tendered the delegates a garden 
party at Westmount Park, and the municipal buildings were in- 
spected with the assistance of the councillors and Mayor Lighthall. 
The following day the Mayor and Council of Montreal entertained 
the visitors on Mount Royal at a reception and luncheon. 

2 
Nashville’s New Electric Light Plant 


Ever since Mayor James M. Head of Nashville, Tenn., took the 
oath of office he has labored incessantly for a municipal electric light 
plant. His efforts have been rewarded, and on September oth the 
new light plant was formally accepted by the city. A great crowd 
was present at the ceremonies. The State capitol building was illu- 
minated by many colored lights supplied by a current from the new 
plant. Two children of Mayor Head had the honor of turning on 
the lights. 

In making his address Mayor Head said in part: 

“Three years ago, when I announced my candidacy for Mayor, I 
declared myself in favor of the municipal ownership of all public 
utilities. I did not underestimate the difficulties that stood in the 
way of accomplishing this result, but I believe that the city occupied 
a pre-cminently advantageous position at that peculiar time for 
making the effort, and I did not hesitate to take the risk. 

“TI knew that the charter and the city franchise of the Gas Com- 
pany would expire by limitation in a few months. I knew that it 
was then managed by reasonable men, and that a settlement with it 
could be effected on terms satisfactory to the city. This was done; 
the price of gas was reduced from $1.50 per thousand to $1; a new 
franchise was granted for twenty-five years instead of fifty years; 
the right of the city to purchase the plant after ten years was recog- 
nized, and 5 per cent. of the gross earnings of the company is paid 
to the city in addition, the city receiving this year over $10,000 from 
this source in addition to the regular taxes.” 

He then went on to give a history of the plant, stating that in 
1901 the city was granted the right to issue $150,000 in bonds to 
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build, own and operate an electric light plant. The city had also 
reserved the right to string its wires on the poles of the old com- 
pany if it so desired. With these facts the Mayor urged the City 
Council to construct an electric light plant and, after a struggle, 
authority was obtained from the legislature authorizing the city 
to sell electricity while the project of the plant was pushed through 
the Council. 

Although the contract with the present company does not expire 
until next May it has agreed to turn over the lighting of the city 
as soon as the city is in a position to take charge of it. Mayor Head 
said further in his address that the Cumberland Electric Light and 
Power Co., which supplies the city, could afford to light the streets 
of the city of Nashville free of charge rather than allow the plant 
to be built and that the company had already reduced the price of 
electricity one-third, and he predicts that within a year the company 
will be selling electricity at 9 cents a kilowatt, half of what it charged 
a year ago. The Mayor acknowledges that, without the active and 
loyal support of the Council] and the Board of Works, he could not 
have accomplished what he has, and gives great credit to all for their 
assistance. 

Governor McMillan also addressed the gathering and congratu- 
lated the citizens and Mayor Head upon the new plant, and expressed 
to the people the gratitude the State felt at having the most splen- 
didly illuminated state building in America. 

The electric light plant was designed by Prof. Charles H. Browne, 
of Vanderbilt, and he has had supervision of the construction of its 
interior. The Babcock & Wilcox Boiler Co. has supplied the boilers 
for the machinery; the Hawley Down Draught furnace was installed, 
and the Hamilton Corliss Engine Co. put in the engines. The 
generators were furnished by the Bullock Electric Co., and the 
switchboards, transformers and arcs by the Wagner Electric Co. of 
St. Louis. 

2 


The Other Side of Memphis’ Water Dispute 

IN answer to the report of the expert engineers regarding the 
water suply of Memphis, Tenn., a digest of which was given in the 
September issue of the MunicirpAL JoURNAL AND ENGINEER, Mr. 
Thomas T. Johnston, consulting engineer of the Artesian Water 
Company of that city, has written a full and complete summary of 
facts as seen from the side of the company. His idea was to show 
how “a fair, just and reasonable water rate’ can be established. In 
the beginning of his report Mr. Johnston deals in premises of a gen- 
eral nature, and the tenor of his observations is rather against the 
city ownership of the works. He believes that an extension of the 
water works must come eventually, which he estimates at a cost of 
$1,500,000. The city’s experts do rot think that this large sum is a 
near contingency, and according to them it will be many years before 
such a sum will be necessary for use on the works, 

Mr. Johnston states that the proper rate scheduled should be based 
on a present annual revenue requirement of about $350,000, and if 
meters are put in at once $50,000 additional should be added to this 
former sum. He says that the financial merits of an industrial busi- 
ness are founded on investment, annual charges, and revenue, and 
then proceeds to enlarge upon these several items, subdividing them 
further. Similar to the report of the city’s experts, Mr. Johnston 
credits the water company with improving the health of the city 
because of the good quality of the water it supplies, and claims that 
if the water supply had been brought into existence by the munici- 
pality, the river water would have been used instead of that from 
artesian wells and consequently the health of the city would have 
been seriously endangered. 

As to the value of the plant at the present time he holds that it is 
worth more than its fiscal value. But the present market value of 
the plant without regard to its real value has been determined by 
mutual agreement, viz., $1,250,000 of 5 per cent. bonds and $1,100,- 
000 of 6 per cent. stock. These securities require an annual interest 
charge of $128,500. He places the expenses of operation at $130,- 
000, including the pumping, care of the wells, supervision of the sys- 
tem and meters, and taxes. The annual charges of the works 
amount to $308,500, including interest on investment, services, oper- 
ating expenses and maintenance expenses, but these will grow as 
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the city increases. He says that the consumers will not be supplied 
necessarily any more cheaply in the future than at the present time 
because of the increased cost of the larger items given above. 

The question of the waste of water forms a large part of Mr. 
Johnston’s report. He deplores the fact that the consumption per 
capita has been increased at an alarming rate, and considers that the 
introduction of meters would effect a curtailment in the use of water 
so as to entirely do away with its waste, Thus the average annual 
consumption per capita would be reduced from its present rate of 
125 gallons to 60 gallons. 

Summing up, Mr. Johnston decries municipal ownership of the 
plant and says that it is doubtful whether the city should purchase 
it. He claims that there is no way in which the city could furnish 
a supply at a less cost than can the company, in view of the manner 
in which the rates are fixed. There is every reason to believe that 
the company will conduct the business in a better manner and more 
economically than would the city, and he states that “if the city should 
purchase the plant and fix the rates so low that the revenue could 
not properly maintain it, it would only be a question of time until the 
property owner, and not the water consumer, would have to make 
good the deficiency.” 


- 


Meeting of N. E. Water Works Men 


Tue New England Water Works Association held its twenty-first 
annual convention at Boston, Mass., on September 10, 11 and 12. 
About 300 members and guests assembled in the city to attend the 
sessions. There were three sessions for general business, and on the 
roth and 11th papers were presented and discussed. The last day was 
devoted to an inspection of the Metropolitan Water Works. 

A paper on the “Duties of Municipalities Regarding the Water 
Supply” was presented by Mr. J. O. Hall, of Quincy, Mass., who 
treated the subject from the standpoint of a mayor interested in water 
supply matters. Mr. Hall considers water works one of the first 
public utilities to come under municipal ownership. He does not 
favor restricting the use of water except for running water motors. 
All manufacturing services should be metered and the fire depart- 
ments should have charge of the hydrants. The uniform system of 
accounts for different cities he does not consider possible nor does 
he favor placing all the cost of the public service on the various 
municipal departments. Charges for domestic service should be made 
light. 

In the discussion of the paper, attention was called to the frequent 
confusion of use and waste of water; the separation of the cost of 
public from private service, placing the burden of each on the ones 
benefited. 

The report of the committee on “standard specifications for cast- 
iron pipe’ was adopted. Mr. George H.Benzenberg, M. Am. Soc. 
C. E., showed up the contrast between the small improvements made 
in distribution systems with the great advances in pumping machin- 
ery. He thought engineers should insist on better pipe than is now 
made. He stated that porcelain enamel coating may yet be used for, 
although it would add 20 per cent. to the cost of the pipe, the full 
carrying capacity would be ensured during the life of the metal and 
electrolysis could not affect it. 

An illustrated lecture on the “Recent Construction on the Metro- 
politan Water Works” was given on the evening of the toth, by Mr. 
F. P. Stearns, chief engineer of the Metropolitan Water and Sewer- 
age Board. He showed, among other places on the system, the 
Wachusett Dam at Clinton, which is getting along rapidly towards 
completion. When this dam was started, each stone was bedded in 
mortar, lifted and rebedded, so as to insure as perfect bedding as 
possible. 

The water supply of Nashua, N. H., was described by the Super- 
intendent, Mr. H. G. Holden, who traced its evolutior? for a long 
period. A fine supply of artesian water has been substituted for the 
former surface water supply. 

“The Removal of Color and Odor from Water” formed the topic 
on which Mr. H. W. Clark, chemist of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Health, addressed the gathering. He told of some of the 
experiments on this line made at Lawrence and other places. At 
Lawrence, two slow sand filters removed 33 per cent. of color. Asa 
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rule less color was removed when the rainfall was heaviest, at times 
not more than 20 per cent. being eliminated, while during dry years, 
from 50 to 60 per cent. was removed. Tests showed that, by using 
alum or ferric chloride, nearly all the color could be removed. 

Long tests at the Ludlow reservoir at Springfield, Mass., with both 
single and double filtration, showed that 63 per cent of color could be 
removed by single filtration running at rates of from 2,500,000 to 
5,000,0000 gallons and 75 per cent. if a second filtration was employed 
with a rate of 10,000,000, 

Working at a high rate of speed, the sand filters were able to re- 
move all the odors from the Merrimac River water, and with a slow 
rate, single filtration eliminated nearly all the odor from the water of 
the Ludlow reservoir. 

The new pocket apparatus for determining color and turbidity, de- 
vised by Mr. George C. Whipple, was described by Mr. Allen Hazen, 
who also had a part in its perfection. This was made for the use of 
the observers of the U. S. Geographical Survey. The importance of 
securing turpidity and color records throughout the country was 
urged. Robert S. Weston stated some comparative tests of a diapho- 
nometer, platinum wire scale and the silica standard for determining 
the turpidity of the Mississippi river water at New Orleans. While 
the first instrument was more accurate than the wire, it should not be 
used for greater depths than forty inches. For field use the platinum 
wire is the best. 

The committee on ‘uniform statistics’’ recommended the consoli- 
dation of the two financial schedules heretofore used in the standard 
form for water works reports. The committee was requested to con- 
tinue the trials of the water purification schedules before they were 
reported for adoption. 

The general subject of uniform municipal accounts and statistics 
was reviewed by Dr. E. M. Hartwell, secretary of the Boston Statis- 
tical Department. He urged the importance of separating ordinary 
and extraordinary revenues and expenses in all financial statements. 

On the evening of the 11th, an illustrated talk on “What an Engi- 
neer Saw in Venice,” was given by Mr. Desmond FitzGerald. He 
dealt chiefly with the architecture of the city and its waterways. 

An historical address was presented by Mr. R. C. P. Coggeshall, 
of New Bedford, Mass. His subject was ““Twenty Years After—A 
Retrospect,” and he reviewed the early years of the Association. An- 
other paper was on “A New Turbidimeter,” by Charles Anthony, Jr., 
C. E., of Glenview, England. 

The report of a committee on “Apportionment of Charges for Pri- 
vate Fire Protection, and the Means of Controlling the Supply There- 
to,” was presented and finally adopted. The report condemns as un- 
founded the action of the fire insurance companies in objecting to the 
use of water meters on private fire service attachments and urges 
managers of water works systems to oppose the same. 

The following committee was appointed to report. nominations of 
officers to be elected at the annual meeting in January, 1903; Desmond 
FitzGerald, of Boston; F. H. Crandall, of Burlington, Vt.; Byron I. 
Cook, Woonsocket, R. I.; Joseph Beals, Middleboro, Mass.; V. C. 
Hastings, Concord, N. H. 

¢ 


VALUE OF THE SINKING FUND.—The value of the sinking 
fund for a city was well demonstrated in the case of Oil City, Pa., 
when recently the debt of the city was reduced from $93,000 to $31,- 
ooo. In 1872 the city issued $100,000 in bonds for the building of 
water works. Ten years later these were funded and $93,000 in 
new bonds issued at five per cent., interest to be due in 1902. On 
September 1, $28,000 of the bonds were taken up as due and also 
$8,000 worth of the bonds held by the sinking fund were cancelled. 
When the sinking fund commission was organized, $16,000 was placed 
in its hands and with this it has taken up all bonds when due and 
since 1897 the earnings of the commission in interest have been 
$5,000. The debt of $36,000 paid on September 1 was met by the accu- 
mulations of twenty years. The purchase of the bonds by the sinking 
fund commission saved the city not only the interest but also the 
State tax of 4 mills inasmuch as the bonds held by the commission 
were considered cancelled. The nominal debt of the city is now 
$46,000, but to offset a part of this, the commission has in its hands 
$15,000 worth of securities so that the actual debt is only $31,000. 
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CLEAN STREET REVIVAL IN ST. LOUIS.—The street 
cleaning fever recently struck St. Louis and, as a consequence, half 
a thousand men were put to work on the streets and alleys scraping 
and brushing up the accumulation of years. It is in the alleys and 
unfrequented by-ways that the efforts of these men have been di- 
rected. Mayor Wells declared that the city must be made clean and 
the Street Department endeavored to follow out his orders. The 
citizens took up the cry for clean streets and even the boys and girls 
assisted in the work. The irregular alleys in the city are numerous 
and made the work doubly hard. The workmen found that the nar- 
row back alleys were in a most unsanitary condition. Where the 
pavement was of brick much less work was required than where only 
cobble stones predominated. In view of this house cleaning, it be- 
hooves the city to either enforce sanitary ordinances more strictly 
or greatly increase its street cleaning squad. 

£ 


CARELESSNESS IN CONTRACT MAKING.—An illustration 
of the careless way some municipalities have of making contracts 
with private concerns is the contract for lighting the village of Glen- 
wood, Mich. The president of the village, Samuel J. Lawrence, has 
called the attention of the prosecuting attorney to the agreement of 
the village with a gas company of a neighboring town. The coun- 
cil made this contract which provides that the village shall pay $1,- 
ooo a year for ten years in return for twenty-five lights, the lights 
to be either gas, or some “other artificial light.” These lights are to 
be lighted 300 nights a year. Once they are lighted should they blow 
out, nothing could compel the company to relight them. The char- 
acter of the light is left with the company and tallow dips could 
be used. There are no gas mains in Glenwood and no franchise has 
been given out to anyone to lay pipes. The contract does not re- 
quire a bond for the faithful performance of the agreement and no 
penalty is attached in case the work is not well done. 


2 
ELECTROLYSIS DESTROYS WATER MAIN.—One of the 


large water mains in the city of Norfolk, Va., recently developed 
a serious leak through which many million gallons of water escaped. 
The cause of the trouble was at first thought to be that the hot salt 
water from the Norfolk Railway & Light Co.’s waste pipes had eaten 
a hole in the bottom of the water pipe. Two theories were assigned 
for the trouble, one of which was electrolysis, and the other chem- 
ical action of the hot salt water. Not long ago Mr. A. A. Knudson, 
a New York electrolysis expert, made a thorough examination of the 
water system and found that the pipes were in danger of destruction 
by electrolysis caused by the escaping current of the railway com- 
pany. City Engineer Brooke after examination of the broken pipe 
said that the damage was caused by electrolysis and proved this by 
Whittling off a piece of the iron pipe with his pocket knife. The 
current was found to pass from the water to the waste pipe and 
this set up an electrolytic action that caused the water pipe to 
disintegrate. 


¢ 


CITY DEPARTMENTS SHOULD PAY FOR WATER.— 

The Board of Public Works of Grand Rapids, Mich., in reporting 
to the Common Council of that city concerning the work for the 
past year, renews the recommendation that the water works depart- 
ment should receive credit for water supplied to other departments 
of the city government. The Board declares that water is furnished 
for the fire department in the interest of those who do not patronize 
the water department and consequently do not pay anything to- 
wards the water used for extinguishing fires on their premises. The 
water users also pay for the water used in the sprinklers of factories, 
for the fire hydrants and for the parks, cemeteries, flushing sewers, 
washing streets, etc. While the water users receive the benefits of all 
these improvements, a large number of citizens in the city also receive 
them but do not contribute anything towards the expenses of the 
water department which makes possible these benefits and the whole 
expense falls on the water users. The owner of a cemetery lot does 
not have to pay for water used in keeping it in good condition, while 
a water consumer in sprinkling street or lawn is charged for its 
use. One should pay as well as the other. 
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STORY OF FIRE CHIEFS’ CONVENTION 


Thirtieth Annual Convention a Success—Chiefs Interested in Tests of Apparatus—Several 
Visitors from Abroad—Large Number of Exhibitors 


THE thirtieth annual convention of the International Association 
of Fire Engineers, held at the Grand Central Palace, New York City, 
September 16 to 29, was, without doubt, the most successful that 
organization ever held. Not only was the gathering of chiefs very 
large, but a large exhibit of fire appliances made by the manufactur- 
ers attracted widespread attention. It is the first time that such an 
exhibition has been given in connection with the annual conventions, 

The sessions ot the convention were well attended and the papers 
presented very interesting and instructive. Mayor Low opened the 
convention in an address of welcome to the visitors, and Commis- 
sioner Sturgis, of the New York Fire Department, also extended 
welcome in behalf of the department. Chief Devine, of Salt Lake 
City, replied to the addresses of welcome, saying among other things, 
thet politics should never be allowed to enter into the management 
of any department. After the roll call the convention adjourned until 
the afternoon. 

The first paper at the afternoon session was read by ex-Chief Hen- 
dricks, of New Haven, Conn., on ‘How Should Firemen Be Best 
Rewarded for Saving Life at Fires.” The paper was rather long, 
but the author made the point that all men who save lives should be 
placed at the head of the eligible list for promotion. 


change, spoke first and advocated the construction of better stand- 
pipes and sprinklers and better building laws. Christopher Clark, 
of Northampton, Mass., had prepared a paper urging the construction 
of houses on the “compartment plan,’ and a debate quickly fol- 
lowed, Superintendent Abbott, of the Boston Insurance Patrol, de- 
manding a “division of the question of the stand pipes, sprinklers and 
building laws.” Chief Higgins, of Albany, N. Y., wanted the two 
papers adopted and the matter was referred to the State organization 
for action. Captain William Brophy, of Boston said that the only 
way to pass effective building laws was by a combination of the fire- 
men and the insurance companies. Instead of sending thirty engines 
to a fire he wanted one engine as powerful as the thirty and then to 
have standpipes with such valves that any floor could be flooded. 
He also touched upon the necessity of keeping politics out of the fire 
department. His speech elicited great applause. Abbott again de- 
manded the division of the subject and Higgins objected, but a vote 
decided in favor of the former. 

Two instances during the convention were especially noticeable. 
One was that despite the orders of the fire department, the chiefs 
smoked continually, and the other, more humorous, was that the 
janitor of the building stopped a photographer from taking flash-light 





GENERAL VIEW OF HALL, SHOWING EXHIBIT OF GAMEWELL COMPANY 


\ letter from Hugh Bonner, formerly chief of the New York De- 
partment and now in charge of the department at Manila, P. I., was 
read by the Secretary. Chief Bonner described his trip to Manila 
and told of the absence of any fire service in the Asiatic cities he 
visited. 

The second paper was by Chief Croker, of New York, on “The 
Advantages of Wire Glass Windows,” and appears elsewhere in this 
issue. 

A topic that caused some lively discussion from several of the 
members was, “Are Cities and Towns Keeping Pace with Improve- 
ments in Fire Protection in Proportion to the Increase of the Con- 
flagration Hazard?” Mr. Hess, manager of the Fire Insurance Ex- 


pictures of booths containing any quantity of fire-extinguishing pow- 
ders and compounds. 

A reception was held at the Murray Hill Hotel on the evening of 
the first day, and Chief Croker gave an exhibition of his search- 
light engine. 

Day Devotep To TESTING APPARATUS 


All of the second day of the convention was devoted to testing 
apparatus, and a block of 43d street was set aside for carrying out 
the tests. No one was allowed within the police lines on this block 
unless a badge was shown. The chiefs showed great interest in these 
exhibits, for while they were familiar with most of them, some new 
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appliances were shown. The chiefs from out of the country were 
especially interested inasmuch as there were many appliances that 
were not in use in their own cities, and they paid close attention to 
the workings of all. The new aerial ladder made by the Seagrave 
Company, of Columbus, O., which is raised by means of coiled 
springs, attracted the most favorable comment. The large ladder is 
so readily raised that a boy of ten raised it to a height of seventy feet 
in ten seconds. While it was standing vertically, unsupported by any 
building, Chief Roberts, of Denver, ran nimbly up to the top amid the 
cheers of the crowd. A very spectacular exhibition was given with 
the Browder life net. Eight of the visiting chiefs held the net while 
a young man of the T. F. Browder Company, of Greenfield, O., 
jumped safely into it from the second and third floors of the Grand 
Central Palace. 

The New York department had placed two engines at the disposal 
of the manufacturers to supply water pressure for tests of nozzles, 
etc. Another very interesting as well as practical exhibit was that 
given by the American Fire Engine Company, of Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Under the supervision of Mr. John P. Ahrens, a small steam engine 
was exhibited. Many of the onlookers considered it a toy until 
steam was raised and water thrown through a three-quarter-inch 
nozzle 150 feet. With two five-eights nozzles the distance covered 
was 125 feet. The engine weighs 1,550 pounds, has double engine 
pumps, 2% x 4, and cylinders 3% x 4 inches. The boiler measures 
20 x 40 inches and the machinery is incased in oil so that no oiling 
is required. The engine has a capacity of 200 gallons a minute and is 
well suited for small towns and villages. It is exactly like the sec- 
ond-class engines made by this well-known firm, and was the first 
of its kind ever made. Chief N. T. Pierce, of Zenia, IIl., purchased 
it for his department, 

OLp ENGINES ON EXHIBITION 

During the intervals between the exhibits in the street, the chiefs 
inspected the exhibits in the hall above. In the centre of the hall was 
shown an engine built in 1725 for the fire brigade of Highworth, 
Wilts, England. It was built by Richard Newsham, of Cloth Fair, 
London, the predecessor of the present firm of Merryweather and 
Sons. King George I. ordered that one of thesé engines be supplied 
to St. James’ Palace to protect it from fire. It is now in the posses- 
sion of the Volunteer Firemen’s Association of New York City. The 
Association also exhibited another hand fire engine, but of later 
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build, which belonged to the same company as did George Washing- 
ton when living in New York. Two models of old time hand engines 
were on view, one an old “goose-neck” of the company known as 
“Live Oak 44,” and the other “Clinton 41,” belonging to an associa- 
tion organized in 1813. The model of the original “Live Oak’’ engine 
house, built in 1832, was shown with the engine. 

While the chiefs were witnessing the exhibits in the afternoon, the 
ladies who had accompanied them to the convention were given a ride 
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in automobiles under the supervision of Mr. George Ehret, Jun. 
There were eleven autos and four coaches for the 242 ladies that 
went on the ride. They were taken through the Park and up the 
Riverside Drive to the Claremont Hotel, where luncheon was served. 
After this they returned by another route to the Murray Hill hotel. 
In the evening the visitors were taken to the Broadway Theatre to 
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see ‘Sally in Our Alley.” The entire theatre was reserved for their 
use. 
Cuters FAvor PumpinGc PLANTS 


The morning of the third day of the convention was devoted to a 
business session, at which Mr. Edward Atkinson, of Boston, pre- 
sented a paper on “Losses by Fire and the Percentage of Losses as 
Compared to Total Valuation.” Captain William Brophy, of Boston, 
read his paper on “Electrolysis,” a digest of which is given on an- 
other page. The afternoon was taken up with an excursion down 
the bay and the witnessing of an exhibit by one of the fire boats. In 
the evening Chief Horton, of Baltimore, read 
a paper on “The Fire Department of the Fu- 
ture in Large Cities,” which started a discus- 
sion on the merits of fire engines as compared 
with stationary pumping plants, stand pipes 
and sprinklers. Chief Musham, of Chicago, is 
an advocate of the stationary pumping plants, 
and stated that ninety-two engines of his de- 
partment could be replaced by twelve pumping 
stations and better results be obtained. John S. 
Damrell, formerly chief of the Boston fire de- 
partment and the father of the Association, 
was one of the first advocates of the pumping 
stations and predicted that they would soon 
replace the fire engine. 

THe Foreicn Visitors 

The delegates from abroad were called upon 
to speak. There were five foreign chiefs attend- 
ing the convention. Chief Thomas T. Pur- 
cell, of the Dublin, Ire., Fire Brigade, was the 
first speaker. He had come over in the steer- 
age of the Oceanic rather than lose the con- 
vention, but arrived a day late. Chief Purcell 
has been at the head of the Wublin brigade 
for some twelve years and has instituted great improvements 
in his department. He visited the departments of other 
countries and carefully studied all the improved apparatus 
with a view to introducing such as met the needs of his own city. A 
description of his new aerial ladder was given in THe MUNICIPAL 
JournaL, Vol. XI., No. 6. Chief Benjamin Steyn, of Melbourne, 
Australia, and the four chiefs from England also spoke. These were 
Chief George W. Parker, of Manchester; William Ely, chief of the 
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Borough Fire Brigade of Leicester; William Harrison, superintend- 
ent of the Fire Brigade of Oldham, and Chief Geall, of Bury. The 
English chiefs came here solely for the convention, but visited the 
fire departments of Boston and Philadelphia as well as that of New 
York. All through the sessions and during the exhibition of the 
apparatus, they paid the greatest attention and took copious notes for 
the report that they will prepare on the voyage home for their re- 
spective councils. All expressed themselves as delighted with the 
reception they had been tendered and the treatment they experienced 
while on these shores. They were elected honorary members of the 
Association. While much of the apparatus in use here is not adapta- 
ble to the different conditions in their cities, it is probable that they 
will endeavor to introduce several of the appliances they saw at the 
exhibition. 
Cuter CrokeR UNANIMOUSLY ELECTED PRESIDENT 

On the fourth day of the cenvention, the morning was devoted to 
the last business session and the election of officers. A paper by 
Henry W. McAdams, Chief Instructor in the New York Department, 
on “The Drill School for Firemen,’ was read by Chief Mayhew W. 
Bronson, of Larchmont, N. Y., who was the chairman of the Com- 
mittee in chearge of the exhibits. Father Smith, one of the chaplains 
of the New York Department. spoke ably on “The Duties of the 
Chaplain.” Captain C. H. Swan, of Providence, R. I, presented a 
paper on “The Necessity of Protective Departments.” Mr. Joseph 
W. Stover, of the Gamewell Fire Alarm Company, read a paper on 
“Progress in Fire Alarm Telegraphy,”’ in which he stated that New 
York was behind the times in its system of giving prompt alarms. 
Commissioner Perez M. Stewart, of the Department of Buildings, 
New York, presented a paper on ‘“Fire-proof Wood,” and Prof. Ira 
H. Woolson, of Columbia University, illustrated it with tests to 
show the comparative combustibility of woods intended to be fire- 
proof and those which had not been treated. 

At the election of officers, Captain William Brophy nominated 
Chief Edward F. Croker, of New York, for president. Chief De- 
vine, of Salt Lake City, seconded the nomination in a short speech 
and, on the motion of Chief Harris, of Tampa, that the nominations 
be closed, Secretary Hills cast a unanimous, ballot for Chief Croker 
for president. After a short contest, Secretary 
Henry A. Hills was re-elected. The other offi- 
cers elected were: First vice-president, Major 
Edward Hughes, of Louisville; second vice- 
president, John Stagg, of Paterson, N. J.; 
treasurer, D. C. Larkin, of Dayton, O. Next 
year the association will meet at Atlantic City, 
N:. 3. 

In the afternoon the delegates visited Fire 
Headquarters to see how alarms are answered 
in New York. Rain prevented the exhibition 
to have been given of the training school for 
New York firemen by Chief Instructor Henry 
W. McAdams. It was postponed until the 
following morning. In the evening an illus- 
trated lecture was given by Mr. Charles T. 
Hill on the fire service, which was of the great- 
est interest to all who heard it. Dancing and 
refreshments finished the festivities of the even- 
ing. 

Tue EXHursiTors 

The Gamewell Fire Alarm Telegraph Com- 
pany, of New York city, gave a magnificent ex- 
hibit of their system, showing how it works. 
Mr. Theodore Torrey had charge of the exhibit and explained to the 
visitors the intricacies of the system. The company exhibited the 
new automatic bell striking machine with electric self winding attach- 
ment. Silver key rings were given away as souvenirs. 

The Diggs Fire Extinguisher Company, of New York, had on ex- 
hibition its “Upright” and “Diggs’ Automatic” three-gallon extin- 
guishers, which were ably explained by Mr. G. S. Riker, Chief In- 
spector for the company. The “Upright” extinguishers are made in 
one and one-half gallon sizes for residences and trolley cars, three- 
gallon for general use, five-gallon for factories, etc., and twenty-five, 
thirty, forty and fifty gallon sizes for fire departments. Souvenirs in 


the shape of nickel-plated paper cutters were presented to visitors. 
This company is filling an order for Mexican parties for use in fire 
departments, the “Diggs” having been given the preference over 
every device in the market. The New No. 2 Columbia Fire Escape 
was also on exhibition. 

The Fabric Fire Hose Company, of 68 Murray street, New York, 
was represented by Mr. M. H. Hart. Among the many fire fighting 
devices were the Hart Ladder Pipe, which has received the endorse- 
ment of many fire departments; the Hart Torrent Pipes and Cellar 
Spray Pipes, Factory Shut-off and the Underwriter Spray Nozzle, 
the Hart Two-Stream and Combination nozzles. The wax and gum 
treated and other makes of hose were also exhibited. Cigar perfor- 
ators were the souvenirs. 

The Eureka Fire Hose Company, 13 Barclay street, New York, 
showed samples of its many brands of fire hose, including “Eureka,” 
“Paragon,” “Red Cross,” triple, double and single hose respectively. 
The company was represented by Messrs. T. B. Galbraith and Henry 
H. Cypher. Hard rubber match boxes were given as souvenirs. 

The “Champion” chemical engine and the ‘Babcock’ and “Patrol”’ 
extinguishers were shown by the Fire Extinguisher Mfg. Company, 
of Chicago. Mr. E. J. Mitchell, in charge of the exhibit, explained 
the new harness support, invented by a Mr. McCaftry, of Pittsburg. 
This is an entirely new idea for supporting the harness. It is at- 
tached to the pole of the truck or engine and, at a fire as well 
as in the engine house, can be quickly raised and the harness hung 
on it. When not needed it folds down compactly on the pole. The 
company has announced the removal of its storeroom and office from 
325 So. Desplaines street to 373-5 Wabash avenue, in order to afford 
larger facilities for manufacturing purposes. 

Endless solid rubber tires for any kind of vehicle, from a light 
buggy to the heaviest piece of fire apparatus, were shown by the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, of Akron, O. Mr. H. J. 
Dingman, who was in charge of the exhibit, stated that during the 
three years the tires have been on the market they have not been re- 
paired. The company claims a record of 14,000 miles for the big tires 
if the vehicles for which they are intended are not overloaded. A 
contract has just been closed with a large manufacturer of trucks 
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by which at least $50,000 worth of tires must be used every year. The 
largest aerial truck in the world, made by the Fire Department of 
San Francisco, is equipped with the Goodyear tires. 

Mr. F. S. Palmer was the electrical expert in charge of the exhibit 
of the Montauk Fire Detecting Wire Company, 100 Broadway, New 
York. The President and General Manager, Mr. John D. Gould, was 
also present. The members of the Association were welcomed at the 
booth of the company, where the value and operation of the new com- 
bination low and high fusing fire detecting wires were demonstrated. 
The very start of any fire is heralded at once in any building equipped 
with this fire-detecting wire. 
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The Seagrave Company, of Columbus, O., was located in the base- 
ment of the Grand Central Palace, where was on exhibition the new 
aerial hook and ladder truck. Tests of this truck convinced many of 
the visiting chiefs that it is the best truck so far placed on the mar- 
ket. In place of the old style hard raising ladder, this aerial ladder is 
raised by a few turns of the crank, the coiled springs balancing the 
weight of the ladder and raising it quickly to an upright position. 
Mr. C. W. Black, secretary and treasurer of the company, was 
present. 

The Chicago Fire Hose Company, 54 La Salle street, Chicago, ex- 
hibited its cotton rubber lined hose. The perfect smoothness of the 
interior reduces materially the loss of pressure due to friction. The 
adhesion of the rubber lining to the fabric is so strong that it is 
practically imopssible to separate them. Pretty thermometers, 
mounted on a metal support, were given away as souvenirs. 

The La France Fire Engine Company, of Elmira, N. Y., exhibited 
models of the Hayes Extension Hook and Ladder Truck and of the 
Kaiser truck, which is raised by compressed air. Enough air is 
contained in the cylinder to raise the ladder seven times, while it 
can also be elevated by the usual worm screw. 

The American Fire Engine Company of Seneca Falls, N. Y., had 
on exhibition a second class engine as well as the new small steamer, 
the test of which has already been told. Mr. John P. Ahrens was in 
charge of the machines and explained all their good points. The 
city of New Brunswick, N. J., purchased the larger apparatus. 

Among the other exhibitors were the following: 

The Gutta-Percha Rubber Mfg. Company, New York, represented 
by F. D. Bosch; fire hose. 

Cornelius Callahan Co., Boston, Mr. William Gopin having charge 
of the exhibit of nozzles, hose and other appliances. 

Consumers’ New York Rubber Tire Co., New York. The local 
agents of the Standard Anti-friction and Equipment Co., New York, 
showing all kinds of ball-bearing axles, tires, etc. 

Hartford Rubber Works, Hartford, Conn., had the largest tire ex- 
hibited, a seven-inch “Turner Endless.” 

Larkin Mfg. Company, Dayton, O., exhibited shut-off nozzles, all 
metal hose holders, etc. Mr. R. E. White was in charge. 

The New Departure Mfg. Company, Bristol, Conn., was repre- 
sented by Mr. C. A. Hoogland of J. H. Graham & Co., the New 
York agents. Ball-bearing fire bells for vehicles were the specialty. 
These are made of tool steel. A handsome bronze match safe and 
ash receiver were distributed as souvenirs among the chiefs. 

Fyricide Mfg. Co., New York, exhibited its dry powder for fire 
extinguishing purposes, and the new gun for discharging it by means 
of carbonic acid gas. Mr. W. Frank Gaut was in charge. 

The Consolidated Rubber Tire Co., 1784 Broadway, New York, 
exhibited the original ‘““Broadway” tire. E. S. Roberts, the general 
manager, was present. 

The Harris Safety Co., St. James Building, New York, had on 
exhibition the Hiarris Fire Escape and fire extinguisher. Frederick 
J. Bryant, general manager, was in charge of the exhibit. 

The Smith-Warren Co., New York, exhibited its fire-proof metallic 
windows of the Warren and Leonard patents. Mr. Charles H. 
Gagen in charge. 

The Mississippi Glass Co., 277 Broadway, New York, showed its 
wire glass with hollow metal frames. Mr. E. S. Hand was in charge. 

The Underwriters’ Fire Extinguisher Co., New York, exhibit was 
under the care of Mr. A. C. Rowe, general manager. 

The Monarch Fire Appliance Co., New York, Mr. P. L. Wilbur in 
charge. 

Portland Extension Ladder Co., Newark, N. J., exhibited truss 
fire ladders under the supervision of Mr. J. A. Weston. 

Mr. M. P. Hayward of the Folding Ladder Brace Co., Quincy, 
Mass., exhibited his patent folding brace to strengthen ladders. 

The New York Coupling & Supply Co. showed a line of nozzles, 
couplings and hose expanders and was represented by Mr. J. J. 
Finerty, manager. 

The India Rubber Co., Akron, O., exhibited all kinds of rubber 
tires. 

The Waterous Engine Works Co., St. Paul, Minn., exhibited one 
of their gasoline engines, in charge of Ryan & McKay, New York, 
the eastern agents. 
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The Glazier Universal Nozzle Co., Indianapolis, Ind., had a fine 
line of nozzles under the charge of Mr. C. C. Glazier. 

Samuel Eastman & Co., East Concord, N. H., had an exhibit of 
its system of patent fire nozzles in charge of Mr. Cyrus R. Robinson. 

The Little Giant Fire Extinguisher Co., 19 Liberty street, N. Y., 
showed the “Yost” type of extinguisher in charge of Mr. F. R. 
Morse. 

The John Simmons Co., 110 Center street, New York, exhibited the 
“Crescent” fire extinguisher, hose rack, valves, etc. Mr. T. F. Foster 
was in charge. 

The Rex Fire Extinguisher Co., 145 Center street, New York, 
had on view its chemical hand engines and Rex machines. Mr. 
James Wheaton Clark, its president, was in charge. 

S. F. Hayward & Co., New York, represented by Mr. Warren C. 
Gleason, had on exhibition all kinds of fire apparatus. 

The Magneto Electric Co., New York, exhibited for the first time 
its system of fire alarms without the use of batteries. 
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ATTRACTIVE EXHIBIT OF THE “LITTLE GIANT” 


Mr. F. W. Hofele, manager of F. W. Hofele Telescopic Ladder 
Co., New York, exhibited its four section ladder. 

George Schneider Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md., showed its patent 
hose shut off. Mr. George Schneider, the inventor, explained its 
merits. 

Mr. R. S. Holloway was in charge of the exhibit of the Charles T. 
Holloway Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co.'s exhibit was in charge 
of Mr. G. C. Fiske, ex-chief of Ashland, and consisted of hose, 
nozzles, pipes, etc. Souvenir rubber cuspidor mats were given out. 

The United States Fire Extinguisher Mfg. Co., New York, had 
on exhibition its three and five gallon extinguishers under the super- 
vision of Mr. Charles A. Stout. 

Mr. W. R. Timken, secretary of the Timken Roller Bearing Axle 
Co., Canton, O., explained the merits of that company’s roller bearing 
axles by the use of which 50 per cent. of the draft is eliminated. 

The Woodhouse Mfg. Co., New York, had a large exhibition of all 
kinds of fire department supplies. Mr. D. A. Woodhouse was in 
charge of the exhibit. 


—It is reported that Ex-Chief George C. Hale, of the Kansas City 
fire department, has been asked to go to London to reorganize the 
department there. 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Promoter and Builder of Towns and Cities—The Evolution of One of the Western 
Trunk Lines—Its Relation to the Municipality 


THE great West would still be a howling wilderness, alkali desert, 
or rolling prairie, unoccupied and unproductive, if it were not for the 
civilizing influence of the great railway systems. Since the advent of 
the steam railroad in the West, towns and villages have multiplied in 
great numbers, not to mention the progress that has been made in 
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agricultural pursuits and otherwise. Of all the forces used, either 
directly or indirectly, to promote the growth and prosperity of a town 
or city, none is as important as that found in a well regulated railway. 
Happy is the municipality that finds itself located upon one of the 
great trunk line systems of the country. 

THE Day or SMALL BEGINNINGS 

A history of the projection and construction of this great railway 
system, told in detail and including the multitude of exciting incidents 
connected therewith, would be as fascinating as any story ever writ- 
ten. In the beginning the road was known as the Galena and Chicago 
Union Railroad, it being the first railroad ever chartered from Chi- 
cago to the West. At that time Galena was considered the most 1m- 
portant town in the wild west, and for that reason its name took pre- 
cedence over Chicago, which at that date was nothing more than an 
overgrown village. It was predicted that the West would never be 
able to support a railroad, and in order to leave a way out for the 
promoters, the charter provided that the road might, if desired, be 
made a good turnpike instead of a railway, and the incorporators 
were allowed three years in which to begin work. The first survey 
was made in February, 1837, but the first grading was not commenced 
until June, 1838. Then the work was discontinued for ten years. The 
directors became discouraged and talked of turning and building the 
road eastward, for the West was not very promising. 

But finally, in March, 1848, a contract was signed for the construc- 
tion of the first thirty-two miles of the road. The first sixteen miles 
was to be completed by August and the balance by October first of 
that year. Out on the edge of the prairie, where the wild grass 
waved, in June, 1848, the first grade-peg was driven. To-day Kinzie 
crosses Halsted street where that peg stood. Chicago has reached 
out and gathered in that much of the wilderness. On November 20, 
1848, the board of directors invited a party of newspaper men and 
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THE “PIONEER” 


stockholders to take a trip over the line. It was then ten miles long, 
and its opening was one of the biggest events that had ever occurred 
in Chicago. 

Ir REACHES THE Missourt RIVER 

The road was gradually pushed still further into the wild West. 
In 1855 the line was completed to Cedar Rapids, extended to Mar- 
shalltown in 1862; and from Marshalltown to Boone in 1865; and to 
Council Bluffs, on the Missouri, on March 15th, 1867. The opening 
of this line to the Missouri river was of great importance to the Fed- 
eral Government and to the whole country for it was the first road to 
connect the East with the Union Pacific, then building across the 
“great American desert.” In the meantime the name had been 
changed to the Chicago and Northwestern Railway. 

In 1867, one passenger train each way, daily, between Chicago and 
Council Bluffs, was sufficient to handle all through passenger traffic. 
It took twenty-eight hours to travel 489 miles; and when the Union 
-acific, which is the western connection of the Chicago and North- 
western, was completed, it took 109 hours for the journey of 2,336 
miles from Chicago to San Francisco. 

The “Overland Express” of 1870 would be counted a very poor 
train to-day, but it was a vast improvement in speed and comfort on 
the overland stage. The running time was decreased by half, and 
there was room to stretch one’s legs. Important as it was, the change 
from the stage coach to the first overland express was insignificant as 
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THE MODERN LOCOMOTIVE 


compared to the evolution of that train. The express made as good 
as twenty-five miles an hour. The “Twentieth Century” train doubies 
that speed. For the eating house, there is the cafe and a magnificent 
dining car. Instead of a stove that roasted the occupants at one end 
of the car while those at the other end froze, there is the steam heatee 
car with the temperature regulated automatically by the heating ap- 
paratus itself. In place of the tallow torch or the ill smelling oil lamp, 
we find, on the Chicago, Union Pacific and Northwestern Overland 
Limited trains, an electric reading light burning at the traveler’s 
shoulder and the car ceiling studded with the same clean, odorless 
means of illumination. 
MILLIONS EXPENDED FOR RECENT IMPROVEMENTS 

Double steel tracks, perfect ballast, steel bridges, every safety ap- 
pliance known to railway experts, magnificent engines—greyhounds 
of steel—are all at the traveler’s service. Surrounded by every com- 
fort of home, with speed, cleanliness, and the highest degree of com- 
fort, the traveler may leave his train at the Golden Gate or the Great 
Lakes, refreshed and instructed, as a result of the careful, perfected 
service modern railway management has placed at his disposal during 
his journey, 

The Chicago and Northwestern Railway system now comprises 
8,842 miles of high-class railway over which heavily laden freight 
trains and fast scheduled passenger service, traverses no less than 
nine states of the Union. The passenger service, via the Northwest- 
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THE OLD STYLE PASSENGER COACH 


ern and its connections, extends from Chicago on the east to the 
Pacific Coast on the west, and from Duluth on the north to Peoria 
on the south. Through trains daily are operated between Chicago 
and St. Paul, Minneapolis, Superior and Duluth, the iron and copper 
country. Other through service penetrates to the Black Hills and 
points in North and South Dakota; while the main line to the west 
carries three trains every day of the year from Chicago to San Fran- 

















COACH ON OVERLAND LIMITED 


cisco, two trains per day to Denver, and daily Pullman service to 
Portland, Oregon. The growth of the West, the developments of our 
trade beyond the Pacific, and the increased ease with which we travel, 
has developed a commerce which has been met and anticipated by the 
opening of the double track line between Chicago and Council Bluffs 
that marks a new era for the great West, quite as much as such an 
era was marked by the first trip of the pioneer in 1848. Then as now, 
the service of the Northwestern line gave to the traveler the best of 
everything. 
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The Labor Question Affects Sewers 


Tue gradual strengthening of the brick masons’ unions has begun 
to make iself felt in other than the ordinary fields. Some time ago, 
in the city of Memphis, Tenn., the union had grown so strong that 
when the question of laying sewers arose, the union advanced the 
price of labor. As the union controlled the skilled labor in this line, 
the cost of laying brick sewers became practically prohibitory. As 
a result, 7,000 feet of 36-inch glazed clay pipe was laid where the 
demand for sewer accommodations was too imperative to be ne- 
glected. 

The experience of Memphis demonstrated the economy in using 
vitrified clay pipe instead of brick. It was found that unskilled labor 
could be employed in the construction of sewers at a great saving of 
time and expense, and as an immediate result, an additional quantity 
of 30-inch clay pipe is now being laid. 

The sanitary conditions of clay pipe sewers over brick have been 
so fully exploited that it is unnecessary to emphasize that point, but 
the difference between skilled and unskilled labor in favor of vitri- 
fied brick pipe sewers is a point which city officials can consider to 
their advantage. 

Whenever the amount of skilled labor is scarce, or the organization 
of such labor so strong as to tempt the union to make exorbitant 
demands, the use of vitrified clay sewer pipe offers a practical solu- 
tion. 
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To Promote Sanitation 


THE methods of some cities, or rather their lack of methods in 
promoting sanitary cleanliness, are open to the gravest criticism. 
This is the more reprehensible because there are so many appliances 
in these days of progress which are well adapted to these particular 
needs. The catch basin covers, sewer inlets, manholes, the flush 
tanks made by the Permanent Manufacturing Co., 515 American 
Trust Building, Cleveland, Ohio, are among the best to be found in 
the market. Style “A” of the sewer inlet, made by this concern, is 
shown by the accompanying illustration. It will be readily seen that 
it is adaptable to any form of pavement and possesses all the merits 
which make it durable. While it is most effective in its services it 
has the advantage of not being ugly in its construction. 





Chief Engineer William J. Carter, of the Cleveland Department of 
Public Works, in a letter to the company, said: “After examining 
the various forms of gutter catch basins, | find that the “Permanent” 
fulfills all the requirements of such a basin in a most satisfactory 
manner. Its freedom from movable parts is especially commend- 
able.” ; 

City engineers and other officials who may have charge of the sani- 
tary sewer systems of municipalities will find it to their interest to 
send for a descriptive catalogue of the products of this company. 
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THE NEEDS OF DALLAS.—Inspection of the fire department at 
Dallas, Texas, by one of the Board of Underwriters, shows up some 
important points where improvements should be made at once. The 
total force of the department consists of fifty-three paid men, but 
there are but twelve hose men to operate four steam engines and hose 
reels. Five ladder men are compelled to operate one aerial hook and 
ladder truck and an ordinary city hook and ladder truck. There is 
but one steam fire engine within the congested business section of the , 
city where the greatest risks are concentrated. To remedy the evils 
it is recommended that a new first-class steam engine be located in the 
business portion. That a modern aerial hook and ladder truck should 
be purchosed and that a paid company, to consist of at least nine men, 
be appointed to operate it. Another fire engine company of at least 
eleven men should have charge of a new second-class steam fire 
engine, combination chemical and hose wagon with all minor equip- 
ments. Repairs should be made to the engines at present in service 
and the fire stations should be overhauled and made more comfortable 
for the men. More fire alarm boxes should be placed about the city 
and in place of the distributed keys, attached keys should be enclosed 
within glass face boxes and attached to the alarms. A drill school 
should be established where all firemen and ladder men should be 
exercised at least once a week in their duties. This would be espe- 
cially useful in teaching the ladder men to be quick in handling the 
aerial ladders. Last but not least, a stringent ordinance should be 
adopted and enforced to regulate the construction and inspection of 
all buildings. 
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The “ Flat Iron”? Building 


New Yorx’s latest freak in the shape of sky scrapers has already 
been nicknamed the “Flat-Iron,” although it is otherwise known as 
the Fuller Building. It is located at the intersection of Fifth avenue 
and Broadway and is a most wonderful building. It took a longer 
period to construct the foundation than to erect the superstructure. 
It reached the street level on March 3rd, the roof was placed in posi- 
tion on July 3rd and the general structure completed on August Ist. 
The building is 300 feet above and 31 feet below the street level, 
with a total of twenty-two stories, two of which are below the street 
grade. It is triangular in shape, its greatest length on Broadway 
being 190 feet and on Fifth avenue 173, and 86 feet 8 inches on Twen- 
ty-second street. It attracts the attention of every passer by and by 
all odds is the most striking building up town. It has a total area of 
20,400 square feet and contains 400 offices, which are lit by 5,000 in- 
candescent lights. It is equipped with six high speed elevators. The 
steel frame of this building is said to be the heaviest in New York 
city, 4,000 tons of steel ebing used in its construction. The archi- 





tects were D. H. Burnham & Co., of Chicago, and the builders, 
George W. Fuller & Co., of New York. By reason of its location it 
is bound to become one of the most popular buildings in the city. 
x 
A Modern Drinking®Fountain 

MuNICIPAL art is rapidly becoming one of the most popular fads of 
the day. Local organizations in cities and in small towns, are be- 
coming interested in beautifying their municipalites. Fortunately 
for all concerned, this is taking a practical turn and citizens gener- 
ally are learning that it is just as easy to make an improvement 
beautiful as ugly and it does not cost any more. Those desiring to 
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POPULAR DESIGN FOR PUBLIC FOUNTAIN 


add to the ornamental fixtures of the city and at the same time 
afford a means for adding to the comfort of man and beast should 
promote the placing of drinking fountains about their city or village. 
These can be secured at any price to suit the purchaser, as they are 
made in all designs and adapted to various localities and purposes. 
Perhaps the largest dealer in the country is the J. L. Mott Iron 
Works of New York city, from whose collection of designs we are 
permitted to reproduce the accompanying sketch. 
+ 
A Correction 

Under the caption of “A Vitrified Conduit System” in our Septem- 
ber issue we should have stated that the vitrified conduit used in New 
York’s rapid transit subway and referred to in this article, was the 
product of the American Vitrified Conduit Company of New York. 

It may be well to call attention at this time to the large amount of 
conduit made by this company, which is used throughout the country. 
For instance, municipal conduits are being completed in Baltimore, 
Md., New Britain, Conn., Philadelphia, Pa., Providence, R. I., Wor- 
cester, Mass., and many other cities. The orders of the Keystone 
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Telephone Company, of Philadelphia, alone, for “American” conduit 
for the year 1902, approximate the 3,000,000 mark. Nine-tenths of the 
conduit used to date on the New York Rapid Transit Subway have 
been furnished by this company. 

In Brooklyn, on the Atlantic avenue improvement, the “American” 
material is used exclusively. The New York and New Jersey Tele- 
phone Company has used large amounts of this conduit during the 
current year—its orders will exceed 1,250,000 of feet. 

The shipments of the company during the month of August 
amounted to 1,500,000 feet. A large export business has been built 
up, considerable quantities having been shipped to Europe and South 
America. Third rail insulators are to: be included in this export 
trade These insulators are being used in the new railway system of 


London. 
£& 


The New York Central Spirit 

THE spirit of accommodating the public seems to be the keynote 
for the great success enjoyed by the New York Central Railroad 
A trip any where over this popular line will convince the most blase 
traveler on that point. Every employe seems to have caught the 
spirit of accommodation, of being obliging and making friends for 
the big company he is working for, and from the highest official to the 
lowest employee. ‘New York Central’? employes impress pat- 
rons as being high grade gentlemen and very desirous of making 
the traveler’s journey such a pleasure that he will come again and 
again. Ticket and baggage agents, train-men and porters can smooth 
or ruffle one’s temper so easily! When you are given the impression 
there is nothing too good for you, whether you are traveling five 
or five hundred miles, that road certainly possesses the first big right 
to be popular. Four smooth tracks all the way from Buffalo to New 
York, over which a score of fast modern equipped trains, including 
the Empire State Express and the 20th Century Limited, run every 
day, surely shows a popular road. So do red-capped porters in 
stations, excellent dining car service and all the modern equipments 
for enjoyable traveling. 

But best of all is the spirit of being obliging and civil, answering 
questions politely and assisting; in short, helping the traveler, who 
may be making his first trip, to have such a good time that he will 
come often and feel at home. And the New York Central can justly 
be credited with having inculcated this spirit of accommodation in 
its employes to such a degree that it is so pleasantly noticeable as 
to be termed “The New York Central Spirit.”—Commercial West, 
Minneapolis. 

s 
Clay Sewer Pipe vs. Brick Sewers 


“In your article in the September issue, on the ‘Leakage of [lum- 
inating Gas in our City Streets,’ in which was shown how it dam- 
aged asphalt pavements and endangered the public health,’ writes 
one of our correspondents, “brings to mind the question of the dam- 
age done by leakage from the old style brick sewers which have been 
used in so many cities. It seems to me that you should call the at- 
tention of city officials to the need of using vitrified clay sewer pipe, 
with long locked joints, wherever possible. This type of sewer not 
only possesses the advantage of being thoroughly cleansed by flush- 
ing, but presents a glazed surface which offers no such chance for the 
accumulation of sediment, as is always found in the rough and ab- 
sorbent surface of a brick sewer. The vitrified clay sewer pipe is 
absolute proof against the escape of the dangerous fluids and gases 
it conveys.” 

No better test of the efficiency of clay pipes can be secured than 
that contained in the following letter from Lead, South Dakota, ad- 
dressed to the Blackner and Post Pipe Company, Equitable Building, 
St. Louis, Mo.: 

“Gentlemen—Answering yours of the 28th ultimo, the water con- 
duit, built by the Homestake Mining Company, out of vitrified pipe, 
made by you, has been carrying water for the past fifteen months, 
and is passing through its second winter, requiring no attention or 
expenditure for maintenance or repairs. The total length of vitrified 
pipe is 55,300 feet, mostly twenty-eight inches internal diameter, di- 
vided into two sections; the lower one, 46,100 feet long, the upper, 
9,200 feet long. The pipe is Jaid exactly on the hydraulic grade line 
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and is, consequently, under no head or pressure. Any break that 
might occur would drain the pipe, so that no damage could come to 
the pipe from freezing at exposed points. 

The lower line, nine mile long, is cemented into one continuous 
pipe with solid cement joints, no provision having been made to take 
care of expansion or contraction of pipe. It was laid in all extremes 
of temperature; under a July and August sun and in freezing October 
and November weather. Owing to the urgency for getting the line 
completed and the water turned in, much of the pipe was not covered, 
but lay exposed to weather until the water was turned in. 

The pipe was laid in a wide trench, about one and one-half foot 
deep, on solid, natural ground, and covered with from one to three 
feet of earth. The conduit is giving entire satisfaction, and everything 
points to its suitableness for taking the place of wooden flumes, or 
boxes, for carrying water for mining and irrigation uses, where 
laid to the hydraulic grade line, and free to drain itself in freezing 
climates. Yours truly, (Signed) T. J. Grier, Superintendent.” 


£ 


Importance of Roller Bearings 

PeRHAPS the most important improvement in fire apparatus of 
recent years is that of roller bearings. Since the advent of the first 
patent, a few years ago, many improvements have been made, all of 
which will be found centered in the S. B. Thorp-Moffett bearings. 
This bearing is made in all sizes and adaptable to any and all uses to 
which vehicles are put. Its economical value to truckmen, firemen, 
or to any other person who has to do with vehicles, is everywhere 
recognized. 

Fire chiefs and fire commissioners throughout the country have 
long since learned that apparatus can be gotten to a fire much more 
quickly and with less exertion on the part of the horses than is 
possible to do with the old style axle. The benefits of the roller 
bearing are as marked when used on a chief’s buggy as upon the 
heaviest apparatus. By the accompanying illustration the strength 
and style of construction of the Moffet cages will be readily seen. 
One of these cages of rolls goes in each end of the hub. The cage is 
built very strong, of steel plate, with triangular steel ribs riveted in. 





The holes for the spindles that carry the rolls are drilled in this cage 
after it is riveted together. It is necessary that these rolls be in per- 
fect alignment. This is easily brought about by using a specially con- 
structed jig for drilling. By means of ball bearing at each end of 
the rolls the manufacturers are enabled by anti-friction means to 
carry the weight of the cage, at the same time maintain perfect align- 
ment. The balls have nothing to do with the carrying of the load, 
this work being performed by the roller, which has a large bearing 
surface and is of large diameter. All of these rollers are case-hard- 
ened and ground to perfect size. The spindles on which the balls run 
are also case-hardened and ground. Then it will be noticed that there 
is a washer at the end of the roller; this washer comes in contact 
with the balls and takes the end thrust of the roller, such as it is, 
more or less. These washers are also case-hardened, so that all wear- 
ing parts of the cage of rolls are case-hardened and ground to finished 
size. 

Descriptive circulars will be mailed to any address on application 
to S. B Thorp, 290 Broadway, New York. 
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New Pumping Station for Savannah 

THE city of Savannah, Ga., has recently installed an up-to-date air- 
lift pumping plant. It is an improvement which the city has long 
needed, and one, the operation of which, will be appreciated in the 
future. The Morning News of that city, under the caption, “Satisfied 
With Air Lift,” recently had this to say about the installation of 
the plant: . 

“The Water Committee of the City Council met yesterday at noon 
at the city exchange, when a report of the operations of the air lift 
during the twenty-four hours of its official test was considered. This 
report indicated that there had been 10,300,000 gallons of water sup- 
plied by the walls within the twenty-four hours, which was thor- 
oughly satisfactory evidence of the efficiency of the air lift. The 
contract of the city with the Pneumatic Engineering Company calls 
for 10,000,000 gallons within the time mentioned. 

“Alderman Bacon, chairman of the committee, said that the work 
of the Pneumatic Engineering Company in carrying out its contract 
is practically complete. After two or three days all of the finishing 
work will be over, and the plant will be turned over to the city as 
complete. Mr. S. W. Titus, the mechanical engineer in charge and 
his expert assistants will then leave the city.” 

There were three bidders for this work when the contract was 
advertised last fall, and the award was made to the Pneumatic En- 
gineering Co., 128 Broadway, New York. 

The supply is obtained from thirteen twelve-inch wells and, as 
the report shows, 10,300,000 gallons were pumped during the 24-hour 
test. Trials were made by the contractors at various times of the 
capacity of the plant, with results running as high as a 12,000,000 
gallon per diem rate. 

The air lift machinery consists of a Rand air compressor having 
cross compound condensing Corliss steam cylinders, eighteen inches 
high pressure, twenty-eight inches low pressure by thirty-six inches 
stroke, with duplex air cylinders twenty inches diameter by thirty- 


six inches stroke. , 





A Wainwright surface condenser is used in connection with the 
engine, the cooling water being taken from and returned to the wet 
well. 

An air receiver five feet diameter by sixteen feet high, receives the 
air from the compressor, from which point a main air line runs to 
the twelve twelve-inch wells along the conduit, with a separate main 
to the deep “Springfield” well. All the wells are fitted with the Pneu- 
matic Engineering Co.’s system, including their adjustive foot pieces. 

The Savannah Morning News says that the city will have paid 
$25,000 for the air lift and that the Aldermen regard the money as 
well spent. 


CF 
On the ‘*20th Century Limited ’’ 


Tuts for the New York Central’s “Twentieth Century Limited,” is 
a moonlight courting of the muse: 


Mounting space at a wonderful rate, 
Connecting the ends of the Empire State, 
Rushing through forest and rolling through vale, 
Climbing the hills and skirting the dale; 
With a wing as fleet as the god of light, 
Two lines of steel to guide its flight, 
A grizzled man at the lever stood, 
Promising himself that he’d ‘‘make good” ; 
While behind him rolled in palatial style 
Coaches filled with the rank and file,— 
Men of finance, of letters and rail, 
Ready to cheer with joyous hail 
The greatest train that ever was run, 
From the rising to the setting sun. 
And thus it was with the “T. C. T.,” 
The swiftest of all on the N. Y. C. 

—J. E. B., in the Buffalo Commercial. 


NOTES OF INTEREST TO THE TRADE 


—The Moffett Vehicle Bearing Company tells all about its roller 
bearings in a 64-page pamphlet with cover, which can be had by ad- 
dressing S. B. Thorpe, 2900 Broadway, New York city. 

The Elliott & Hatch Book-Typewriter Co., of New York city, 
was represented at the Grand Rapids meeting of the League of 
American Municipalities by Mr. Baldwin, of Chicago, the Western 
Manager. 

—The Beebe Indelible Cheque Protector Co., of Chicago, Ill., was 
represented at the Grand Rapids meeting of the League of American 
Municipalities by Mr. George W. Bartlett, of 612 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

—The Consolidated Car Fender Co., of 39 Cortlandt street, New 
York city, was represented at the Grand Rapids meeting of the 
League of American Municipalities by George Hollingsworth, of 
New York. 

—The Menzies Street Cleaner was represented at the Grand Rapids 
meeting of the League of American Municipalities by Mr. Menzies, 
the patentee. He gave daily demonstrations of the efficiency of his 
machine in Exhibition Hall. 

—Mr. Michael T. Connolly, owner and patentee of a sewer clean- 
ing device, gave a demonstration of its work at the meeting of the 
League of American Municipalities at Grand Rapids last month. He 
left the machine with the city authorities on trial for two weeks. 

—Mr. G. M. Gest, the well known conduit contractor, has secured 
the contract for the conduit system for the Schenectady Railway 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. This work will call for 200,000 feet of 
conduit. Many new features will be designed for this installation. 

—The address delivered by the General Passenger Agent of the 
New York Central in the regular course at Chautauqua, August 11th, 
on “American Railroads and Our Commercial Development,” has 
been very widely noticed, and was printed in full, with numereus 
illustrations, in Leslie’s Weekly for September 4th. 

—Under existing conditions of the sewer pipe market, when it is 
almost impossible to fill an order immediately, the fact that the 
Blackner and Post Pipe Company, of St. Louis, Mo., has 6,000 feet 


of 28-inch, special size, pipe on hand, ready for shipment, is a val- 
uable tip. 

—The Pneumatic Engineering Company, of 128 Broadway, N. Y., 
has completed, this summer, an air lift pumping plant for the city of 
Savannah, Ga. <A full description of this remarkable system is given 
in several pamphlets published by this company, which are for free 
distribution. 

—Mr. Edgar R. Vincent, Heating and Mechanical Engineer, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., tells a very interesting story about “The Vincent 
System of Central Station Hot Water Heating.” Numerous illus- 
trations are used which very clearly show up the advantages of cen- 
tral heating stations. 

—The U. S. Wood Preserving Company, of 29 Broadway, New 
York city, has recently issued a little booklet, profusely illustrated, 
descriptive of its creo-resinate wood pavements. This company is 
now laying its pavement in Baltimore, Grand Rapids, Saratoga 
Springs and elsewhere. 

—Nearly every power plant connected with an electric light or 
water works station has difficulty in handling coal economically. 
The C. W. Hunt Company, of 45 Broadway, New York city, under- 
takes to solve all these problems satisfactorily. Descriptive cata- 
logues and apparatus can be had by addressing the company. 

—The Sanitary Street Cleansing and Street Sprinkling Company, 
of St. Louis, Mo., was represented at the Grand Rapids meeting of 
the League of American Municipalities by Mr. Charles Sutter, presi- 
dent of the company, and by Mr. Burke, General Manager of the 
Eastern territory. There were three machines on inspection which 
made satisfactory demonstrations during the session of the League. 

—The Otis Elevator continues to extend its benign influence 
throughout Greater New York. The installation of new elevators in 
numerous public buildings, including flat and apartment houses, 
hotels and office structures, is constantly going on, all of which adds 
to the comfort and happiness of dwellers in the ‘Canon City.” Re- 
cent contracts have been made in the Metropolitan Life building, 
Hotel Imperial Annex, the Blair building and elsewhere. 
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LATEST NEWS FOR CONTRACTORS 


Bids Wanted for Municipal WorK-—Franchises Granted—Contemplated Improvements— 


Contracts Awarded 


PAVING 


Morgantown, W. Va.—$10,000 has been appropriated by the Monongahela 
County Commission to macadamize two miles of roads. 

New Orleans, La.—An ordinance has been introduced for the paving of 
Canal street with asphalt. 

Des Moines, la.-The Council has decided to pave Fifteenth and State 
streets with brick, and Walnut, Fifth, Maple and Twelfth streets with asphalt; 
in all, about 52,000 square yards. 

Omaha, Neb.—The Park Board has asked the County Commissioners to 
pave Thirtieth street with brick instead of macadam. 

Ont.—-City Engineer C. H. Rust 
street be paved with granite, to cost $96,000. 

Beloit, Wis.—The lowest bidder for two miles of brick paving was J. A. 
Heineman, of Chicago, at $42,868. 

Jacksonville, I1l.—North Pine street will be paved with brick at a cost of 


Toronto, recommends that Esplanade 


$7,200. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—The County Commissioners are considering the paving of 
six roads, 
Cincinnati, O. 
of McMillan street. 
Washington, Pa. 
Marshalltown, la.—-The 


Engineer Stanley has prepared estimates for the asphalting 
Board of Public Service. 
$150,000 in bonds was voted for street improvements. 

Council recently decided to pave South Third 
avenue and Jerome street with asphalt. 

Latonia, O.—The trustees have been considering a $20,000 bond issue for 
street improvements. 
Idaho. October 6th for worth of 


East Main street and Fifth 


Lewiston, Bids are wanted $10,000 


street improvement bonds. The improvement of 
street may soon be undertaken. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Bids 
Daniels, for $102,918 worth of good roads bonds. 

Holland, Mich. 
estimate of $84,000 for paving Eighth and River streets. 

Burlington, Ia.—A portion of Main street will be paved with brick. 

Jersey City, N. J.—The benefits received from the asphalting of Avenue C 
have already caused the residents of other streets to desire that a similar pave- 


were asked September 23rd by County Treasurer 


The appropriation bill passed by the Council contains an 


ment be laid on their thoroughfares. 

Lawrence, Mass.—A hearing was lately held 
new highway to Lowell, the cost was estimated at $20,000. 

Middleboro, Mass.—The Selectmen have been authorized to macadamize 
one-half mile of South Main street at a cost of $4,000. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Walnut street is to be paved as soon as the Board 
of Works has estimated the cost. 

Mauch Chunk, Pa.—An ordinance has authorized street paving between the 
Court House and the Jail. 

Newport News, Va. 


for the consideration of a 


Specifications for paving West avenue and 26th street 
will be drawn up by City Engineer Pearse. 

Morgantown, W. Va.—$10,000 has been appropriated by the Common Coun- 
cil for macadamizing two miles of road. 

Henderson, N. C.—All bids for grading, paving, etc., have been rejected. 
Mayor K. G. Morris. 

Joliet, Ill.—<A petition for the macadamizing of Hunter avenue, at a cost 
of $5,000, has been considered by the Council. 

La Salle, Ill.—Specifications have been adopted for paving Right, 5th, 7th 
and Joliet streets. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
sidered. 

Omaha, Neb.—The Council has passed ordinances for the paving of Man- 


Paving of Eagle and Concord streets has been con 


derson, 21st and 17th streets. 

Mexico, Mo.—The Council has been asked to pave the streets around the 
Square with Moberly brick, at a cost of $8,000. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Bids are wanted October 6 for building roads and grantoid 
sidewalks of Jefferson Barracks. Capt. Colquhoun, Q. M. 

Mare Island, Cal.—Bids are wanted October 11 for 80,000 square feet of 
asphalt pavement. Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 

Des Moines, Ia.—-Bids are wanted October 6 for asphalt on several streets. 
Chairman Board of Public Works. 

Bluffton, Ind.—New bids will be asked for paving Cherry street. 

St. Paul, Minn.—The City Engineer will plat the boulevard along the Mis- 
sissippi river for a distance of five miles at a probable cost of $8,000. 

Burlington, Ia.—City Engineer Steece has been ordered to plan 12,000 
square yards of brick paving. 

Ft. Worth, Tex.—City Council will pave Houston street with asphalt or 
brick. City Engineer Hawley. 

Baton Rouge, La.—The Police Jury has appropriated $5,oo0 for a road 
working outfit. 

Nashville, Tenn.—It is probable that the Council will spend $2,200 for a 
portable stone crusher. Market street may be paved at a cost of $5,000. 

Hillsboro, Tex.—It was recently voted.to issue $40,000 in bonds for pav- 
ing in the county. 


New Orleans, La.—Ordinances have been adopted for paving Charles street, 
Howard avenue, Bourbon, Canal and Toulouse streets. 

Great Falls, Mont.—lIt is proposed to grade and boulevard 8th avenue at a 
cost of $6,500. 

Ebensburg, Pa.—At a recent election it was voted to issue $11,000 in bonds 
.or street improvement. 

Freehold, N. J.—The Monmouth County Board of Freeholders will have 
plans made for building a macadam road. 

Jersey Shore, Pa.—It was recently voted to issue $28,000 in street im- 
provement bonds. : 

Pittsburg, Pa.—Bids are wanted October 4 for improving certain county 
roads. County Controller ‘s hompson, 

Harrisburg, Pa.—Ordinance has been passed by the Common Council for 
the paving of numerous streets. 

Towson, Md.—Bids are wanted October 1 by the Baltimore County Com- 
missioners for five miles of road. 

Toledo, O.—The County Commissioners rejected the bids on the Holland & 
Brown stone roads. ‘the matter has been postponed indefinitely. 

St. Paul, Minn.—The macadamizing of Concord street for seven blocks has 
been decided by the Board of Public Works. 

Alton, Ill—The City Council has ordered the paving of Bluff street with 
brick. 

Boone, la.—About 10,000 square yards of brick paving and concrete curb 
3ids are wanted in the near future. 

Cincinnati, O.—Bids are wanted October 20 for $200,000 in bonds for the 
repaving and improvement of streets. City Clerk Henderson. 

Newark, O.—Bids are wanted October 13 for brick paving on Elm street. 
City Clerk F. T. Maurath. 

Paterson, N. J.—The aldermen have been asked by the street committee to 
issue $60,000 in bonds for repairing the streets. 

Washington, Ill.—It is stated that the unpaved streets leading from the 
square are to be paved at a cost of $30,000. 

Oakland, Cal.—An ordinance has been passed appropriating $40,000 for the 
12th street boulevard. 

Lewiston, Idaho.—It was voted at a recent election to issue $90,000 for 
street improvements. 

Penn Grove, N. J.—It is reported that two main streets will be macadam- 
ized at a cost of $12,000. 

Springfield, I1l1—The paving of Glenwood avenue has been recommended by 
the Board of Public improvements. 

Rouse’s Point, N. Y.—$5,000 will be expended for macadamizing. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Mayor Rose has approved the ordinance for the issue of 
$100,000 in bonds for street improvements. 

Baltimore, Md.—Ordinances were lately introduced in the Council for the 
laying of wooden block pavements on four streets at an aggregate of about 
$23,000. 

Chester, Pa.—Ordinances have passed the Council for the paving with 
asphalt of Penn, Fifth and Sixth streets, and with brick of Spruce street. 
H. H. Houston, Mayor. 

Oakland, Cal.—The Advisory Committee of Citizens which was appointed 
to recommend a scheme of public improvements to be provided for in a bond 
proposition has recommended that $469,350 be devoted to street improvements. 

Logan, O.—At a special election it was decided to issue bonds for the paving 
of the streets. 

Williamstown, Mass.—A special town meeting was called recently to con- 
sider the offer of Mr. H. T. Proctor, who offered the town $10,000 for good 
roads if it would appropriate $50,000. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—It is reported that the paving concerns of the South 
have entered into a combine. It is probable that the South Paving and Construc- 
tion Co., The Tennessee Paving Brick Co., and several others will be associated 
in this. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Borough President Swanstrom is hopeful of getting 
about $2,500,000 for still further improving the streets of the borough. Mr. 
Swanstrom will have to prepare a bill providing for an amendment to the city 
charter allowing a bond issue of $5,000,000 before he can get the money he 
wishes. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Press reports state that the condition of Niagara street is 
a disgrace to the city because of the long ruts, deep holes and big stones in the 
pavement. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Bids for macadamizing Parkside avenue were received by 
Commissioner Ward, Department of Public Works. Beaser Brothers bid the 
lowest for the work at $26,500. The lowest bids for re-paving Clinton street 
with asphalt was by the German Rock Asphalt Co., at $12,048, and with brick 
by Henry Burgard, at $21,000. For paving South street, the Eastern Construc- 
tion Co. bid the lowest for asphalt, at $1,575, and for brick, H. P. Burgard, 


$1,795. 


has been ordered. 


BITUMINOUS MACADAM 
The Warren Bros. Company, of Boston, has furnished us with the follow- 
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ing schedule of cities with the amount of bituminous macadam pavement that 
already has been laid or is contracted tor. The figures represent the number of 
square yards of this pavement in the several cities: Boston, Mass., 3,600; Brock- 
ton, Mass., 19,000; Holyoke, Mass., 11,000; Lowell, Mass., 10,000; Lynn, Mass., 
4,000; Taunton, Mass., 5,200; Waltham, Mass., 10,000; Worcester Mass., 7,000; 
Lowell, Mass., 10,500; Norwich, N. Y., 13,500; Rome, N. Y., 19,000; Rome, 
N. Y., $3,a00! Yonkers, N. Y.,.7,200; Conshohocken, Pa., 4,500; Harrisburg, Pa. 
2,300; Norristown, Pa., 65,000; London, Ont., 12,500; Nashville, Tenn., 115,000; 
Newport News, Va., 35,000; Duluth, Minn., 9,700; Portland, Me., 1,800; Bay 
City, Mich., $7,000; Manistee, Mich., 57,000; Mount Clemens, Mich, 5,600; Port 
Huron, Mich., 24,000; Saginaw, Mich., 14,000; Huntington, Ind., 17,000; Mont- 
pelier Ind., 7,000; Cleveland, O., 60,000; Tacoma, Wash., 37,000; Newport, Ky., 
2,500. Grand total, 569,900. 


SEWERAGE 

New Orleans, La.—The bids received August 12th for sewers, were rejected. 
George G. Earle, Superintendent, Sewerage and Water Board. 

Providence, R. I1.—The Board of Aldermen have passed a resolution add- 
ing $100,000 to the sewer appropriation. 

Seneca Falls, N. Y.—The town is considering the building of sewers and 
new pavements. ‘The sewers are estimated to cost $68,000. 

Terre Haute, Ind.—The Board of Public Works has asked for a number of 
pipe sewers for different streets. 

Scranton, Pa.—City Engineer Joseph P. Phillips writes that bids are 
wanted by the Director of Public Works on September 2oth for building the 
Nineteenth District sewer. There will be about 60,000 feet of pipe and brick 
sewer to cost $190,000. 

Lewistown, Pa.—A special election will be held November 6th to decide 
whether or not to issue $65,000 in bonds for the laying of new sewers. 

QOu’Appelle, N. W. T.—The town has voted almost unanimously for the 
expenditure of $6,000 for a sewer system. 

Lowell, Mass.—The City Council has passed an ordinance providing $35,- 
ooo for new sewers. Mayor Badger. 

Chester, Pa. The Council has passed ordinances for the construction of 
sewers on sections of Third street. II. H. Houston, Mayor. 

Hartford, Conn.—-City Engineer Ford urges the building of a relief sewer 
on Frankling avenue. 

Cobourg, Ontario. 
entirely new system of sewerage. Address FE. H. Minnaker for particulars. 

Pittsburgh, Pa._-A corporation has been organized as a sewer company for 


It is reported that this town has decided to install an 


the purpose of building sewers in Jefferson Township. W. R. Murphy is one 
of the directors. 

Baltimore, Md.—-The question of putting in a sewerage system in this city 
has again come to the front, and Mayor Hayes has submitted a proposition to 
the Council to expend the money received from the sale of the Western Mary- 
land Railroad to install these sewers. The sum of $4,422,460 will be available 
for this work. 

Youngstown, O.- Plans for the Oak street sewerage system have been 
prepared by City Engineer I’. M. Lillie. 

Millville, N. J..-The Council has been petitioned for a franchise to sewer 
the town. 

Hyattsville, Md.—The Council has been discussing the installation of a 
sewerage system, 

Glenville O.—-Bids for a trunk sewer in Doan street are wanted by the 
city clerk. 

Virginia, Minn.—The construction of a sewerage system is being consid- 
ered. 

Waukegan, Il.—An ordinance has been passed providing for a $30,000 
sewerage system. 

Warsaw, Ky.—The town board has selected E. F. Layman to make a com- 
plete survey for a sewerage system. 

Lowell, Mass.—The Council has appropriated $38,000 additional for sewers, 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Bids will soon be wanted by the Department of Sewers 
for the sewer from Ninety-second street to Eleventh avenue. The cost of the 
work is stated to $665,000. 

Montevideo, Uruguay.—-Bids are wanted December 15th for sanitary work 
in Montevideo harbor. The plans can be had at Montevideo on application to 
the ‘Ministerio de Fomento.” 

Victoria, Tex.—Estimates for a sewer system are wanted by the Water 
Works Committee of the Council. 

biack River, N. Y.—Plans for a sewer system have been prepared by 
Eaton & Brownell, Carthage, N. Y. 

Messena, N. Y.—It is reported that a vote will be taken on the question of 
.uilding sewers. 

West Carthage, N. Y.—-According to reports, the bids for the new sewer 
system were too high and new plans will be made so that lower bids may be 
possible. Jas. Brownell, Engineer. 

Eatontown, N. J..-The Monmouth Sewer Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital of $100,000 to construct and operate sewers. Ira H. Carpenter. 

Vailsburg, N. J.—It has been decided by the Council to construct a sewer 
system to connect with the joint trunk sewer. 

The survey for the Valley Creek branch of the Jefferson 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Bids are wanted in the near future. 


county trunk sewer has been completed. 

Springfield, O.—-The Council has decided to construct sewers in 7th street 
at an estimated cost of $10,676. 

Wyoming, O.—It is reported that plans for a sewer system will be con- 
sidered by the Council. 

Lansing, Mich.-The City Engineer will prepare plans for 6-inch and 8-inch 


sewers in threc streets. 
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Delavan, Wis.—The question of sewering the property of the Delavan Lake 
Assembly has been considered. J. F. Seaver, Darien, Wis. 

Edgerton, Wis.—Plans for the proposed sewers are being made by Edward 
Ruger, Janesville, Wis. 

Victoria, Tex.—Estimates for a sewer system will be secured by the Water 
Works Committee. 

Baker City, Ore.—Plans are completed for the proposed sewer system and 
bids are wanted in January. City Clerk W. H. Bentley. 

Colchester South, Ont.—-The cost of improving Richmond sewer is esti- 
mated at $22,500 by Alexander Baird, C. E. 

Pawtucket, R. I.—It is reported that $6,500 has been appropriated for en- 
larging the filter beds for sewage disposal. City Engineer. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—An appropriation will soon be made for the Dyker 
Heights sewer, which is to cost $880,000. 

Ticonderoga, N..Y.—Plans for the sewerage system of this place have been 
completed and construction is to commence at once. Collins Bros., Engineers, 
Vhiladelphia. 

Fairview, N. J.—It is reported that the question of sewers is being agi- 
tated. Mayor M. S. Ayers. 

Ligonier, Pa.—Plans for sewerage for this place have been accepted by the 
Council. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The Board of Health wants to construct sewers on four 
streets, 

Atlanta, Ga.—Mayor Mims has asked the Council to appropriate money for 
trunk sewers as well as improvements to the water works. 

Columbus, O.—The directors of public works have recommended to the 
Council the building of main sewers on the West Side. It is estimated that the 
work will cost $100,000. 

New Albany, Ind.—It is probable that in the near future the 10,000 foot 
36 and 48-in. brick sewer will be built. 

Grand Forks, N. D.—Bids are wanted October 6 for building 1,254 feet of 
pipe sewer, etc. City Auditor F. A. Brown. 

Sherman, Tex.—It has been voted to issue $15,000 for bettering the sewers. 

Long Beach, Cal.—It is reported that an election has been called to vote 
on the building of a sewer system. 

Bayonne, N. J.—The City Engineer will prepare plans for sewers in three 
streets. 

Schenectady, N. Y.—The construction of a number of new sewer mains 
has been authorized. 

McKeesport, Pa.—Ordinances have been passed for sewers in seven streets. 

rie, 'a.—-The City Engineer has estimated-the cost of a sewer on McCarter 
avenue at $18,823. 

Solvay, N. Y..-The Board of Trustees has been authorized to borrow $8,400 
to complete the pumping and lighting plant. 

East Washington, Pa.—It is reported by Borough Engineer McAdam that 
5,000 feet of sewer will complete the system and he will prepare plans at once. 

North Braddock, Pa.—The Borough will spend several thousands of dollars 
for sewering the 1st ward. 

East Greensburg, Pa.—-The construction of a public sewer to consist of 10, 
8 and 6-inch pipe has been ordered. H. F. Scanor, Burgess. 


LIGHTING 

San Pedro, Cal.—Bids are wanted October 14 for the purchase of a fifty 
year franchise for a gas plant. O. C. Abbott, City Clerk. 

Stockton, Cal.—An election will be held to vote on the issue of bonds for 
an clectric plant to cost $112,000. 

Mountainhome, Idaho.—A company is being formed to build an electric 
plant to cost $150,000. W. C. Howie. 

Watervliet, N. Y.—A franchise was granted the Hudson River Electric Com- 
pany for building an electric plant. 

Concord, N. H.—This place is considering a change in the system of light- 
ing, the ten years’ electric light contract with the Concord Electric Company 
being about to expire. 

Baird, Tex.-The Baird Electric Light Company has been incorporated with 
a capital of $5,000 by J. B. Harman and others. 

Osceola, Neb.-—A franchise for an electric light plant has been asked by 
George Kannow. 

Kutztown, Pa.—The electric light company will spend about $30,000 in 
improvements. 

Monessen, Pa.—A company has been organized and a charter will be asked 
for an electric light plant. 

Paducah, Ky.—A franchise for a heating plant to cost $8,000 was granted 
H. D. Fitch, Bowling Green. 

Euphrata, Pa.—Plans for a proposed electric light plant to cost $15,000, will 
be prepared when the engineers are selected. Borough secretary. 

Fremont, Neb.—-The Council will purchase an alternator for the municipal 
light plant, to cost $4,000. 

San Pedro, Cal.—Bids are wanted October 14th for the purchase of a fifty 
years gas plant franchise. City Clerk Abbott. 

Turtle Creek, Pa.—A franchise has been asked of the Council by the Rose 
Hill Electric Light and Power Company. 

Lumberton, N. C.—-Estimates for an electric light plant are desired by 
‘Yown Clerk McAllister. 

Carthage, Tex.—The electric light plant which was owned by J. C. Whit- 
ney, and which was recently destroyed by fire, will be rebuilt at once. 

Ballard, Wash.—The Council has decided to build an electric light plant to 
cost $25,000. 

Holdensville, Ind. Ter.—A franchise for an electric light plant was granted 
F. H. Taftwell and others. About $10,000 will be expended on it. 
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